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Buy  Utah-Idaho  Extra  Fine  Beet  Sugar 

In  making  fine  pastry,  jellies  and 
ic.ngs,  the  qnality  of  the  sugar  you 
use  is  most  important. 

If  it  isn't  up  to  the  standard,  all  your 
labor  amounts  to  naught. 

Because  upon  the  sugar  depends  the 
proper  setting  of  your  creation. 

But  there  is  one  guide  by  which  you 
can  always  depend  upon  getting 
standard  sugar — insist  upon  Utah- 
Idaho   Extra   Fine   Beet  Sugar. 

This  sugar  never  varies.  It's  always 
the  same — quality  the  very  highest. 

Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  grocer 
today  and  be  convinced  of  its  superi- 
ority. 
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Home  Visitors  Excursions 

BACK  EAST 

To  Denver    Omaha,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  points  will  be 
made  via  the 


For  THANKSGIVING 

and 
CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 


^LAN    NOW      to    take  a   trip  back  home  to  visit  the  folks  you  left  behind 
and  after  October  ist  consult  any  Oregon  Short  Line  Agent,  or  write 

D.  E.  HURLEY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


NOVELTY  JEWELRY 
SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Send  no  money.  Just  your  name  and  address,  and  ask 
ror  Jewelry  on  Approval.  Brooehes,  cbains,  locHets 
siickinDs.  bracelets,  hatpins  and  many  other  kinds' 
We  are  not  afraid  to  let  you  see  these  goods  before 
paying.  You  simply  pay  tor  what  you  keep  and  re- 
turn the  balance. 

ACME  NOVELTY  &  ART  CO., 
Salt  Lake  City.   Utah 
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"Sleep  my  little  one. 
Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sipepl" 


EBERHARDT'S 

Sunset  Mattresses  and 
Springs 

are  the  kind  that  give 
pleasant  dreams  and 
sweet  repose. 


They  are  made  in  over  forty  different  grades  to  suit  every  demand  and  size  of  purse 
Every  one  of   them  is   built  on  the  principle  of  giving  largest  value  possible  for  the  price. 

Ask  you  furniture  dealer  for  these  goods  and  take  the  very  best  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Remember,  you  spend  one-third  of  your  life  in  bed.       Sic 'p  well,  live  well. 

You  will  find  a  woven  silk  sunset  label  in  red  and  black,  stitched  on  one  side  of  all  our 
better  grade  mattresses.     Look  for  it,  the  guarantee  of  quality. 

Salt  Lake  Mattress  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cushions  made  to  order.     General  Upholstering  and  Furniture  Repairing.     Wasatch  3299. 
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Land  of  Dreams. 

Grace  Zenor  Robertson. 

Where  is  the  land  where  dreams  come  true? 

Where  is  the  land  where  angels  dwell? 
I  asked  the  multitude  I  knew — 

But  none  made  answer,  none  could  tell. 
I  kissed  the  lips  so  cold  in  death, 

The  waxen  fingers  clasped  in  mine, 
The  fairy  form  I  gave  to  earth — 

The  precious  spirit  was  divine. 

Where  is  that  land  where  the  spirit  lives, 

The  faces  we  dream  of,  the  faces  kissed? 
We  long  for  one  glimpse  of  the  city  fair, 

And  the  forms  of  those  we  have  missed. 
There  in  that  land  there  is  peace  untold, 

Rest  and  mercy  and  gracious  light, 
But  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  hard. 

And  often  the  way  is  as  dark  as  night. 

Where  are  the  faces  of  those  we  love? 

I  drifted  in  dreams  to  a  land  so  fair 
That  angels'  words  nor  the  songs  they  sing. 

Could  show  us  the  wondrous  beauty  there. 
'Twas  a  dream  of  mountains  and  valleys  of  rest. 

Of  cities  and  temples  of  fairy  grace, 
And  the  light  that  shone  on  this  land  of  dream.s, 

Proclaimed  God  lived  in  the  holy  place. 

Afar,  were  green  fields  that  called  to  me, 

Beyond,  was  a  harbor  with  snow-white  sails : 
And  the  brows  of  those  v/hom  I  saw  and  knev»', 

Were  crowned  with  peace  and  the  love  that  avails. 
I  heard  the  music  both  rich  and  sweet. 

From  many  a  shining  hall  and  dome, 
From  many  a  doorway  s  ,veet  faces  smiled. 

And  bade  me  welcom,e  to  this  dear  home. 

I  drifted  back  from^  the  land  of  dreams. 

Back  to  the  earth  with  its  work  and  care ; 
But  always  the  earth  is  a  fairer  place 

When  one  has  dreamed  of  a  world  so  fair. 
Heaven  is  nearer  the  earth  I  know, 

Nearer  to  heaven  than  earth  are  we, — 
And  often  the  gates  are  so  far  ajar 

That  one  may  look  on  Eternity. 
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Some  Things  that  have  Helped  Me. 

By  Susa  Young  Gates. 

Father"  is  to  me  as  to  all  Saints,  the 
epitome  of  our  eternal  Home. 

BOOKS. 

The  Bible  is  and  always  has  been  to 
me  the  very  dearest  of  books.  The  in- 
finite variety,  the  exquisite  literary 
style,  the  perfect  method  of  both  the 


HYMNS. 

Out   of   several    hymns    that    have 
helped  me  greatly  in  my  hours  of  se 


vere  mental  trial,  I  think  I  should 
choose  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer" 
as  the  one  which  hjs  given  most  com- 
fort and  peace.  It  is  not  poetry.  The 
versification  is  faulty  and  the  imagery 
is  prosaic.  But  it  has  the  most  mo- 
mentous episode  of  all  modern  life 
compressed  into  the  few  verses,  and 
by  aid  of  its  simple  lines  I  can  see  and 
feel  the  awful  struggle  which  con- 
vulsed the  Boy-Prophet.  The  name 
and  thought  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  has  always  a  quieting  as  well  as 
a  kindling  influence  on  my  soul,  and 
wlien  tempest-tossed  or  sunk  under 
waves  of  depression  this  little  song 
paints  for  me  the  picture  that  gives  me 
best  relief.  As  a  companion  to  this 
is  that  perfect  poem  written  by  Cow- 
per,  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform."  During  the 
sleepless  hours  of  distressed  nights  the 
images  called  up  by  this  matchless 
word  picture  of  the  omniscience  of 
God  relieves  the  mind  and  carries  me 
out  of  my  own  thoughts  on  the  waves 
of  love  and  divine  worship,  .\nother 
hymn  that  I  love  to  sing  or  to  repeat 
is  "Zion  stands  with  hills  surrounded," 
for  this  gives  me  the  picture  of  my 
beautiful  Utah  home,  with  the  personal 
comfort  expressed  in  the  other  two 
verses.  "O  ye  mountains  high"  has 
been  a  lieacon  light  to  my  soul.  "O  my 


original  writers  and  their  English  in- 
terpreters, the  unflinching  trust  re- 
vealed by  the  authors  concerning  them- 
selves and  their  contemporaries,  the 
pure-devotion  to  God,  the  revelation  of 
Christ  Jesus  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
who  is  so  near  to  those  who  con-:e  near 
to  Him,  makes  this  the  Rook  of  books 
to  me.  Worship  grows  in  uix  heart  as  I 
read  what  the  ancient  prophets  said 
about  Him,  and  what  His  friends  testi- 
fied concerning  Him ;  all  this  and 
abundance  more  make  of  the  Bible  a 
collection  of  the  most  priceless  books. 
Yet  I  see  and  feel  the  infinite  charm  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  self-revela- 
tion, especially  of  Nephi  and  Alma, 
the  limpid  style,  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  placid  trust  of  those  child- 
like peoples  and  their  volcanic  changes 
of  action  and  belief:  and  above  all,  the 
peerless  fact  that  with  all  their  faults 
these  Nephite  prophets  and  authors  re- 
vered their  women  to  such  a  degree 
that  not  but  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  narrative  is  there  any  mention 
made  of  the  decadence  and  folly  of 
women  :  indeed,  the  delicacy  and  re- 
serve with  which  all  sex  questions  are 
eliminated  from  this  strange  narrative. 
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— all  this  kindles  my  ardent  affection 
for  this  truly  inspired  Book.  There  in 
that  Book  are  the  two  most  remarkable 
expositions  of  faith,  the  principle  and 
the  exemplification  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  study :  Nephi's  prayer, 
recorded  in  II  Nephi,  chap  iv,  verses 
13-35,  and  Alma's  discourse  on  faith 
remain  at  once  the  joy  and  the  hope  of 
all  mortal  students.  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  is  to  me  the  greatest  book 
ever  written.  It  is  so  full  of  truth,  rev- 
elation, science,  hygiene,  mysticism, 
psychological  suggestion,  faith,  so 
charged  with  the  forces  of  govern- 
mental science,  of  individual  possibili- 
ties, and  of  divine  fire,  that  it  still  re- 
mains to  me  the  undiscovered  country 
which  awaits  my  long  leisure  when  age 
and  time  shall  permit  me  to  have  hours 
for  study  and  days  for  contemplation. 
I  have  been  able  to  read  this  book  only 
five  times,  and  of  course  it  is  a  book 
that  needs  actual  study.  As  for  other 
books,  good  books  spoken  of  by  the 
Pronhet,  many  of  them  are  ephemeral 
in  their  nature.  But  I  have  read  the 
classics,  both  in  history,  poetry  and  fic- 
tion. Of  the  pagans,  Marcus  Aurelius 
has  helped  me  some  with  his  wise  and 
just  views  of  external  life.  Ruskin 
and  Holmes  provide  pleasant  oaths  to 
dally  in.  At  mv  age,  novels  only 
amuse,  but  they  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  my  early  life.  And  I  am  glad 
that  some  power  or  instinct  led  me  to 
choose  the  best.  I  had  read  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  thirteen  times  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  old.  That  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  practically  the  only  story 
book  in  the  Lion  House.  The  involved 
stvle,  the  long-drawn  out  recital,  the 
oriental  cast  of  thought  I  still  find 
drifting  at  ti:nies  across  mv  literary 
horizon.  But  the  Bible,  which  was 
read  to  me  from  my  infancy  up  by  a 
good  mother,  has  been  the  Book  of  all 
books  to  me. 

LIVING   SCRIPTURE. 

Living  scripture  which  has  helped 
n-'e  most  include  sayings  bv  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  by  my  father. 


President  Brigham  Young;  by  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith,  Dr.  Karl  G. 
Maeser.  Aunt  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Aunt 
Zina,  Sister  Elmina  S.  Taylor,  and 
others.  Among  these  let  me  quote  one 
saying  of  my  father  which  ought  to  be 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  restless 
young  daughters  of  modern  Zion.  Said 
he:  "If  you  were  to  become  the  most 
famous  woman  in  all  the  world,  and 
your  name  and  fame  were  to  be  known 
in  every  land  and  clime — and  you 
failed  in  your  duty  as  wife  and  mother, 
you  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  resurrection  and  find  that  you 
had  failed  in  everything.  But,  if  you 
can  satisfy  the  claims  made  upon  you 
by  wifehood  and  motherhood  and  still 
do  literary  or  professional  work,  it  may 
redound  to  your  own  credit  and  to  the 
honor  of  God."  Two  other  sayings 
which  I  have  treasured  without  recall- 
ing the  authors  are :  "A  man  who 
apostatizes  from  the  gospel  has  com- 
mitted sin  of  which  he  has  not  re- 
pented." The  other :  "As  soon  as  you 
quit  doing  good,  evil  is  at  your  door." 
This  puts  the  parable  of  the  Savior 
concerning  the  man  who  drove  out  one 
evil  spirit,  swept  and  garnished  the 
chamber  and  then  found  seven  others 
had  entered  within,  into  the  modern 
idiom.  A  saying  that  would  help  and 
appeal  to  us  in  one  period  of  life  and 
development  might  be  forgotten  when 
the  need  passed  by.  We  grow  up  to 
and  sometimes  away  from  men  and 
their  sayings — but  the  Savior's  teach- 
ings and  the  Boy-Prophet's  prayer  are 
with  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Another  precious  saying  which 
helped  to  shape  my  career  was  uttered 
in  that  quaint  jesting  mood  so  familiar 
to  those  who  knew  and  loved  Brother 
Karl  G.  Maeser.  Just  after  my  father's 
.'enth  in  1877,  I  was  teaching  in  the 
B.  Y.  Academy.  The  Endo\yment 
House  had  been  opened  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who 
then  had  charge  of  church  affairs.  I 
was  quite  indignant,  for  I  had  heard 
my  father  say  that  this  should  not  be 
done.     So  I  was  criticizing  these  lead- 
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ers  with  considerable  asperity.  Brother 
Maeser  heard  me  through,  and  then  he 
said  musingly,  as  he  twisted  the  long 
locks  of  hair  at  the  side  of  his  noble 
head — 

"Yes,  Miss  Susa,  the  Twelve  have 
made  a  mistake." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  think,"  I  re- 
plied, delighted  to  find  that  my  revered 
teacher  should  coincide  with  my  stric- 
tures. "They  have  made  a  mistake !" 
"They  have  made  a  mistake!"  he 
repeated  after  me  quizzically.  "They 
should  have  consulted  Miss  Susa  be- 
fore they  did  anything."  My  enjoy- 
ment of  the  joke  upon  myself  was  no 
keener  than  my  perception  of  the  deep 
principle  involved  in  this  episode. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  done  a 
particularly  hard  piece  of  work,  and 
had  spent  months  in  accomplishing  the 
result  finally  attained.  Some  months 
after  this,  a  man  got  up  in  the  pulpit, 
and  telling  of  this  result  he  took  to 
himself  and  his  associates  all  the  credit 
of  the  whole  affair.  Again  I  was  in- 
dignant, and  in  conversation  with  my 
good  husband,  I  expressed  this  anger 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"Well,  now,"  he  replied,  calmly, 
"what  did  you  do  this  work  for?  To 
get  glory  of  men?  If  that  was  your 
motive,  you  are  served  just  right  to  be 
forgotten  and  set  aside.  But  if  you 
worked  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  what  do  you  care  who  knows 
what  you  did  or  how  you  did  it?" 

Again  I  saw  the  guiding  principle 
in  this  simple  saying,  and  it  has  re- 
mained to  warn  and  check  me  in  many 
times  of  similar  temptation.  For 
while  you  may  profess  to  be  proudly 
indifferent  to  any  praise  for  work  you 
have  done  or  for  creative  thought  or 
plans  you  have  developed,  it  does  re- 
quire self-control  and.  indeed,  true  hu- 
mility, to  stand  by  while  others  assume 
all  the  credit  therefor.  Yet  only  so  can 
you  learn  to  give  God  the  glory ! 


BRIEF    SAYINGS. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet:  "Teach 
your  family  correct  principles  and 
they  will  learn  to  govern  themselves." 
Brigham  Yoimg:  "Never  tell  a  child 
to  do  a  thing  that  you  are  sure  it  won't 
do." 

"Fret  not  thy  gizzard." 
"Teli  no  man  your  troubles  unless 
you  can  teach  some  principle  thereby." 
"Get  the   Spirit   of  the   Lord,   and 
keep  it." 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith:  "Con- 
trol your  appetites  and  you  will  have 
power  to  control  your  passions." 

"There  is  a  difference  between 
knowledge  and  pure  intelligence.  True 
intelligence  comprises  knowledge  and 
the  power  to  apply  that  knowledge." 

"Women  are  not  required  to  render 
obedience  to  men  simply  as  men.  But 
they  in  common  with  men  themselves, 
should  render  obedience  to  the  priest- 
hood which  some  good  men  hold.  Some 
women  are  superior  to  many  men ;  but 
wherever  you  find  a  great  woman,  you 
will  also  find  a  man  who  is  qualified 
to  stand  at  her  head  by  reason  of  his 
superior  intelligence.  For  instance. 
Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow  was  one  of  the 
greatest  women  of  modern  times ;  and 
yet  she  is  not  equal  in  pure  intelligence 
to  either  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
who  was  her  husband,  or  to  President 
Brigham  Young  who  cared  for  her 
after  the  Phophet's  death.  To  both  of 
these  it  was  her  delight  to  render  that 
reverence  and  obedience  required  of 
wife  and  associate  worker  in  the 
Church." 

This  statement  made  to  me  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  President  Smith 
came  at  a  time  when  I  was  restless 
with  the  so-called  emancipation  move- 
ment of  women.  It  taught  me  that 
profound  balance  between  the  sexes  in 
a  way  that  comforted  my  soul  and 
made  me  glad  to  be  a  woman.  For  it 
is  divine  truth. 


Maud  May  Babcock  : 
the  human  will." 


"The  onh'  failures  in  life  are  the  failures  of 


THE  BURROWING  OWL. 

( Sf^liCotylo   CHii^culiTria   hyl^ogaco.) 

S fecial  Characteristics — Adult:  Above,  dull  earth-brown,  the  whole  surface  covered  with  spots  of 
dull  white,  roundish  and  paired  on  the  scapulars,  larger  and  sparser  on  the  wings.  Spots  nearly  obso- 
lete on  rump  and  ujiper  tail  coverts,  secondaries  crossed  by  four  dull  white  bands;  primaries  with  five 
or  six  transverse  series  of  semi-rounded  spots  of  ochraceous-white  oit  their  outer  webs;  primary  coverts 
with  about  three  transverse  series  of  whitish  spots.  Tail  with  five  or  six  bands  of  dull  white  or  pale 
ochraceous,  composed  of  transverse  oval  spots.  Ear  coverts,  uniform  brown,  but  paler  beneath  the  eye 
and  on  the  cheeks;  eyebrows,  a  transverse  chin  patch,  and  feathers  of  the  jugulum,  cottony  white: 
shafts  of  the  loral  bristles,  blackish;  well  defined  collar  across  the  throat,  deeji  brown  mixed  with  paler 
spots.  Under  parts,  white  with  ochraceous  tinge,  especially  on  the  legs;  breast,  abdomen  and  sides  with 
transverse  spots  of  brown;  legs,  anal  region  and  crissum,  clear  whitish.  Lining  of  wing,  immaculate 
creamy  white;  primary  coverts,  however,  with  terminal  dusky  spots;  under  surface  of  the  primaries, 
grayish  brown.     Length:  wing,  6.40-7.00;  tail,  3.15-3-30- 

Juvenile:  Upper  surface,  earth-brown,  entirely  uniform  except  on  wings  and  tail;  upper  tail  coverts, 
oval  patch  on  the  wing  and  whole  of  under  surface-  immaculate  isabella-white. 

Hab. — Western  United  States  from  Plains  to  Pacific. 


M. 


P.  R. 


A  half  century  ago,  when  the  build- 
ing of  fences  was  difficult,  not  only  oh 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  but 
also  the  expensiveness  of  bolts  and 
nails,  it  was  customary  for  the  pioneers 
of   the   intermountain    region   to    sur- 


The  Burrowing  Owl. 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

II.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O.  U.:  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 

round   their   fields   with   deep   ditches 


having  high  inner  em.bankments ;  for 
even  a  single  railing  properly  placed 
along  the  top  would  then  successfully 
hold  large  herds  of  grazing  cattle.  It 
is   along  the   remnants   of  these   very 
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embankments  in  the  green  valleys  of 
the  Wasatch  mountains  that  we  shall 
see  the  burrowing  owls  perched  placid- 
ly on  the  tops  of  cedar  posts  which 
have  become  the  watch  towers  of  their 
domains,  their  resting  places  by  day 
and  their  rendezvous  by  night.  It  is 
true  that  we  shall  see  the  burrowing 
owl  more  frequently  in  the  wild,  open 
flats  of  remoter  regions  of  the  plateau, 
in  what  are  called  "prairie  dog  towns" 
from  the  number  of  these  rodents 
found  upon  them ;  but  nowhere  is  the 
owl  so  picturesque,  so  interesting  and 
appropriate  as  on  the  earth  banks 
marking  a  lonely  country  lane  on  each 
side  of  which  broad  fields  encourage 
even  diurnal  flights  for  mice,  grass- 
hoppers and  beetles. 

Few  farmers  realize  that  in  this  un- 
assuming, rather  stupid  looking  bird, 
thev  have  an  ally  as  valuable  to  the 
field  as  the  favorite  housecat  is  to  the 
home,  for  no  cat  can  vie  with  him  as 
a  mouser,  and,  furthermore,  he  seems 
alwavs  guiltless  of  harm.  First  he 
preys  upon  the  ground  squirrels,  which 
in  some  vicinities  destroy  the  grain 
crops :  next  he  may  devour  a  3'oung 
prairie  dog,  even  entering  the  burrow 
of  a  host  to  find  his  accustomed  meal : 
again  he  may  seek  the  lizard  that 
scampers  towards  the  rock  crannies  or 
flit  along  the  ditches  in  search  of  frogs 
and  fish.  Today  he  may  make  a  meal 
of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles,  scor- 
pions and  ce'itipedes,  and  ''n  the  twi- 
light he  ma\'  soar  silently  far  afield  in 
sp-irch  of  mice  and  gophers,  with  occa- 
sionally, though  rarelv  it  is  true,  a  tid 
bit  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sparrow. 
Wherein  could  his  habits  be  improved  ; 
for  if  we  never  expect  to  see  perfection 
in  nian  why  demand  it  in  a  bird? 

I  have  never  actually  seen  a  burrow- 
•'no-  owl  at  work  scratching  out  his 
burrow ;  indeed,  some  authors  deny 
that  he  ever  reallv  builds  his  own  hab- 
itition.  but  maintain  that  he  always 
stalls  the  home  of  another  such  as  the 
oH  burrow  of  a  squirrel  or  a  deserted 
Ijpriop,-  bole.  Some  have  found  the  owl 
at  home  and  apparently  contented   in 


the  same  burrow  with  a  rattlesnake,  a 
badger,  a  tarantula  and  a  prairie  dog, 
all  apparently  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  each  other.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  rattlesnake  occasionally  eats  a 
young  dog  and  that  the  badger  is  not 
averse  to  an  owl  pie  now  and  again. 
Nevertheless,  the  combination  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  inexplicable. 

The  nest  of  the  owl  is  usually  of  fine 
grass  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hole,  while  the  eggs,  six  to  eleven  in 
number,  are  uniformly  white,  of 
rounded-oval  shape  and  1.30  inches 
long  by  1.05  in  breadth. 

When  a  group  of  the  birds  are  mo- 
lested, especially  at  nesting  time,  they 
commence  bowing  and  chatting  in  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  manner  at  the  in- 
truder, or  fly  swiftly  away  keeping 
near  the  earth  and  alighting  suddenly 
in  the  vicinity  of  another  burrow  or 
out  upon  the  open  field.  They  have 
the  peculiar  habit  of  watching  the  in- 
truder closely  and  turning  their  heads 
whichever  wav  he  may  go.  It  is  said  of 
a  late  friend  of  mine,  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  he  one  time  spent  nearly  an  hour 
walking  around  a  burrowing  owl 
which  s?t  upon  a  fence  post,  and  when 
a  pla\-mate  approached  and  frightened 
the  bird  the  bov  upbraided  him  unmer- 
cifully and  insisted  that  "'in  one  more 
roiuid  the  bird  would  have  twisted  its 
head  ofl^."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
owl  can  turn  its  head  almost  complete- 
ly around,  and  thus  apear  to  be  twist- 
ing its  own  neck. 

ITnlike  most  owls  the  burrowing  va- 
riety hunts  both  in  the  daytime  and  at 
night,  though  I  have  never  seen  one 
manifest  any  special  activity  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  I  have  approached  to  within 
t^n  feet  of  one  without  its  flying  away. 
Whenever  I  had  my  hunting  dog  with 
nie,  however,  there  was  a  terrific  up- 
roar, the  owls  all  sounding  keen  notes 
of  alarm  and  making  occasional  scoops 
down  towards  the  feared  intruder. 
They  never  ceased  until  he  got  a  safe 
distance  from  their  habitation. 

T  am  informed  that  in  the  desert  re- 
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gioiis  of  the  plateau  the  burrowing 
owls  live  entirely  without  water ;  and 
though  ditches  are  close  by  the  par- 
ticular group  I  have  observed  most 
closely  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them 
flrinking.  Many  of  the  birds  and  an- 
imals of  the  West  such  as  the  jack 
rabbit,  the  coyote,  the  wild  cat,  the 
buzzard  and  the  lizard  can  do  almost 
if  not  entirely  without  water. 

No  other  bird  flies  so  silently  as  an 
owl,  a  fact  due  very  likely  to  the  close- 
ness and  compactness  of  its  primary 
wing-  feathers  :  and  though  the  burrow- 
ing owl  is  not  given  to  long  flights  at 
great  distances  from  its  home,  I  have 
seen  one  keep  on  the  wing  for  nearly 
two  hours  hovering  over  a  particular 


spot  about  fifty  feet  below  itself  and 
not  changing  its  position  except  to  rise 
or  fall  a  few  feet  during  all  that  time. 

Like  most  owls  the  burrowing  owl  is 
usually  silent.  Its  note  of  alarm  has 
already  been  described,  and  the  only 
other  sound  I  have  heard  it  utter  was 
a  soft  gutteral  note  not  unlike  the 
croak  of  a  frog,  given  without  doubt 
as  an  expression  of  endearment  to  its 
mate. 

Being  found  only  in  the  prairie  and 
intermountain  region  of  the  West,  this 
bird  is  peculiarly  our  own ;  and  so  ben 
eficial  are  its  habits,  that  surely  no  one 
will  find  pleasure  in  killing  what  is  so 
easily  destroyed. 


LITTLE  GIRL  GAY. 
By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 

Only  a  moment  to  Fantasy  Land, 

Piloted  there  by  a  firm  little  hand, 

Feted  with  wonders  the  whole  of  the  way 

To  the  Realm  that  is  ruled  by  my  Little  Girl  Gay. 

Only  a  step  to  the  garden  out  there. 
Where  every  blown  leaf  is  a  fairykin  rare. 
Where  nothing  is  troubled  and  nothing  is  sad. 
And  everything  laughs  with  my  Little  Girl  Glad. 

Only  a  wish  and  the  world  is  made  new. 
Peopled  with  make-believe,  better  than  true — 
Kingdoms  whose  princes  would  tell  if  they  could, 
How  monarch  of  all  is  my  Little  Girl  Good. 

Only  a  wink  from  the  night  to  the  dawr.. 
Only  a  span  and  the  years  will  be  gone, 
Only  a  pause  in  the  day's  busy  whirl. 
And  where  will  I  find  her — my  Little  Gay  Girl? 

Troubled  and  wondering — altered — O  t'me! 
What  vdll  you  do  to  my  Little  Girl  Mine? 
Temper  the  winds  that  the  sunshine  may  stay — 
Keep  her,  O  keep  her,  my  Little  Girl  Gay! 


"That  Flynn  Boy.' 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


XIV. 

It  is  spring  again,  and  Gus  has  been 
in  the  mission  field  something  more 
than  a  year.  During  this  time  a  good 
many  changes  have  taken  place,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  present  chap- 
ter to  record. 

And  first  of  all,  Silverton  is  no 
longer  Gus's  companion.  It  has  been 
some  time  since  he  left  England  for 
his  home  in  Utah.  Gus  and  Ira  Hew- 
ling  are  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Mac- 
clesfield and  vicinity. 

That  was  a  sad  parting  for  Gus.  He 
reckoned  it  the  saddest  day  in  his  life, 
not  excepting  the  day  he  left  his  home 
in  America.  The  sadness  began  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  his  senior  had 
been  released  from  his  mission.  That 
was  a  week  before  Silverton  was  to 
leave  ]\Iacclesfield.  And  all  that  time 
Gus  had  struggled  to  find  words  to 
tell  Silverton  how  much  he  thought  of 
him  and  how  grateful  he  was  for  the 
helpful  guidance  he  had  received.  But 
he  could  find  none.  The  well  of  his 
gratitude  had  apparently  dried  up,  or 
rather  the  means  by  which  he  had  got 
tlie  water  out  was  cut  ofT.  Gus  had 
gone  up  to  Manchester  with  Silverton, 
partly  because  it  seemed  impossible  to 
part  with  him  in  the  place  they  had 
both  known  and  loved  so  well,  but 
mainly  because  he  hoped  that  in  a  new 
environment  such  as  Manchester 
would  afford,  the  words  of  gratefulness 
which  had  heretofore  held  themselves 
hack  might  spring  to  his  lips.  But 
they  did  not;  and  so  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings  among  the  silk  factories 
without  having  said  more  than  the 
most  ordinary  goodbye.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  returned,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  heart  emntv  in  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  Silverton  at  his  home 
town. 

He  told  him  of  his  feelings  and 
ignorance  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Macclesfield,    of   the    discouragements 


that  he  had  experienced  there,  and  ol 
the  temptations  even  Silverton  had 
known  nothing  about.  "I  guess  you 
thought,"  he  said,  "I  was  an  ungrate- 
ful wretch  for  not  thanking  you,  be- 
fore you  left,  for  what  you  did  for  me. 
But  I'm  not.  I  just  couldn't  tell  you, 
that  was  all.  I  choked  every  time  I 
tried.  You  have  meant  more  to  me 
than  I  can  say  even  now.  I  shall  never 
forget  you.  And  if  ever  I  amount  to 
anything  in  the  world,  it'll  be  because 
}'ou  set  me  right  at  the  start  and  then 
helped  me  to  keep  going.  I  shall  try 
to  make  myself  what  I  think  you 
would  like  me  to  be.  It'll  be  horribly 
lonesome  for  me  now  that  you're 
gone !" 

And,  in  truth,  it  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate  the  influence  which  Sil- 
verton had  exercised,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise,  over  young  Flynn. 
That  influence,  like  the  great  natural 
force  which  we  call  life,  had  been  si- 
lent, but  had  been  all  the  more  power- 
fid  on  that  account.  Silverton  himself 
was  a  silent  man.  Silently  he  had 
studied  the  disposition  of  the  young 
man,  and  silently  he  had  endeavored 
to  create  conditions  suitable  to  his 
needs.  Many  a  youthful  missionary 
wastes  half  his  time  for  lack  of  proper 
guidance  during  the  first  half  of  his 
mission,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  less 
good  is  accomplished  on  account  of 
this  early  lack.  With  Gus,  however, 
nil  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill, 
thniioh  it  did  not  appear  so  oftentimes. 

Silverton  had  written  back  to  Gus  a 
letter  which  that  elated  youth  declared 
he  would  cherish  as  long  as  he  lived. 
"I  knew  it,  dear  boy — I  knew  it!"  part 
of  the  letter  ran.  "I  knew  how  you 
felt  without  your  telling  me.  One  doe^ 
not  have  to  speak  to  express  his  feel- 
ings, for  sometimes  they  are  known 
and  read  of  all  men — as  in  your  case. 
T  have  been  paid  a  thousand  times  for 
the  little  T  mav  have  done  for  vou  in 
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the  willingness  you  all  along  mani- 
fested to  accept  my  guidance,  such  as 
it  was.  I  know  you  will  go  on,  not 
only  during  the  rest  of  your  mission, 
but  also  after  your  return  home;  for 
you've  got  the  stuff  in  you  that  goes 
on." 

That  Silverton  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  his  estimate  of  Gus's  going-on 
qualities  soon  became  evident.  For 
Gus  continued  to  go  on  after  the  stim- 
ulus of  Silverton's  presence  was  with- 
drawn— which  is  the  test  of  character. 

While  Silverton  was  with  him  he 
had  finished  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage and  nearly  finished  a  book  on 
rhetoric.  And  during  this  time  his 
friend  had  seen  to  it  that  he  had  prac- 
tice enough  in  speaking  and  writing  to 
fix  the  rules  of  speech  in  his  mind. 
.Also  he  had  completed  his  volumes  of 
general  history.  Then,  too,  Silverton 
had  introduced  Gus  to  some  of  the 
great  masters  of  English  prose  and 
verse,  so  that  the  young  man's  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  possible,  might  be 
modeled  after  the  best  pattern.  And 
Gus,  having  a  naturally  quick  and  re- 
tentive mind  for  what  he  found  in- 
teresting, made  very  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies. 

But  since  Silverton's  departure  Gus 
had  persisted  in  his  work  of  gaining 
information  with  the  same  ardor.  He 
rose  invariably  at  four  o'clock  and 
studied  till  breakfast.  Just  now  he  was 
reading  some  books  on  the  history  of 
England,  and  the  English  classics.  Of 
necessity  also  he  kept  up  his  topical 
?tudy  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
He  still  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  as  he 
\\as  compelled  to  be  his  own  critic,  his 
progress  in  this  respect  proved  slower 
than  it  would  have  done  had  Silverton 
1-een  there  to  correct  his  work.  But 
he  s'ot  on — that  was  the  main  thing. 

Thus  did  Gus  break  intellectual 
ground,  putting  himself  in  the  way  of 
ideas  and  a  means  of  expressing  them 
which  tended  to  raise  his  plane  of 
thinking  and  feeling  and  which  would 
liring  him  into  sympathetic  relation- 
shi^i  with  a  class  of  people  whom  he 


never  could  have  reached  otherwise. 

Another  thing  had  happened :  a 
branch  of  the  Church  had  been  organ- 
ized at  Macclesfield.  The  backbone  of 
the  branch,  of  course,  was  composed 
of  the  Kiffins  and  the  Dodwells — nine 
members  in  all,  not  counting  the 
youngest  of  the  Dodwells.  Brother 
Dodwell  was  the  president  of  the 
branch. 

But  besides  these  there  were  sev- 
eral persons  who  were  investigating 
"Mormonism"  and  who  attended  the 
meetings  pretty  regularly.  Then  there 
was  a  crowd  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en, numbering  some  twenty-eight,  who, 
w  hile  not  yet  in  the  Church,  were 
nearly  so.  At  any  rate,  they  were  on 
the  closest  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  Elders,  especially  with  Gus.  .\t 
first  the  meetings  were  held  alternately 
at  the  Dodwell's  and  the  Kiffin's,  but 
as  the  attendance  grew,  a  small  room 
on  Duffy  street  was  hired. 

But  you  should  know  how  it  was 
that  the  interest  of  these  3'oung  people 
was  awakened  in  the  Church,  for  it  is 
an  interesting  story. 

In  the  public  park  at  Macclesfield 
there  was  a  bowling  green — a  beau- 
tiful and  spacious  grass  plot  sunk  in 
the  ground,  so  to  speak,  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet.  Anyone  might 
bowl  there,  and  without  expense.  Now, 
Silverton  and  Flynn  used  frequently 
to  £jo  there  to  bowl.  Gus,  being  nat- 
urally of  an  athletic  turn  of  mind,  soon 
l-rcame  an  expert  at  this  excellent 
English  game.  After  Silverton's  re- 
turn home,  however,  he  played  little, 
for  Hewling  was  not  fond  of  any  kind 
of  sport :  but  he  nevertheless  went  to 
see  others  play. 

But  Gus's  fame  as  a  bowler  had 
gone  abroad,  and  he  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  from  other  bowlers. 
.And  once,  while  he  was  looking  on  at 
a  game,  he  was  asked  to  umpire  a  con- 
tent. That  was  the  beginning  of  it  all. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  not  only  a 
frenuent  umpire,  but  he  was  often  one 
of  the  plavers.  After  a  while  he  was 
in  orreat  demand  in  close  contests,  and 
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such  was  his  skill  that  always  th?  side 
he  was  on  won. 

Gradually  this  acquantaince  led  to 
conversations  about  himself,  his  peo- 
ple, and  their  beliefs.  And  in  time  he 
was  invited  to  the  boys'  homes,  and 
in  turn  he  invited  them  to  his  home. 
Thus  from  this  love  of  sport  in  Gus 
grew  an  opening  for  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  almost  any  other  con- 
ditions. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  young 
men  whom  he  won  in  this  way.  The 
town  of  Macclesfield  boasted  a  splen- 
did gymnasium.  Gus  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there,  too.  '  Among  the  sport? 
listed  here  were  wrestling  and  boxing. 
It  happened  that  Gus'  proved  more  at 
home  in  these  hardier  games  than  on 
the  green,  having  practiced  them  for 
many  years.  In  a  very  little  while 
Gus  wrested  the  honors  from  all  com- 
ers. Here,  too,  he  had  a  group  of 
admirers,  with  whom  he  got  to  be  on 
as  intimate  terms  as  he  did  with  others. 
And  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  center 
of  attraction  to  both  groups  served  as 
a  means  of  bringing  all  the  boys  to- 
gether. There  were  twelve  of  them 
in  all. 

When  Ira  Hewling,  with  his 
straight-up-and-down  notions  of 
things,  discovered  that  Gus  was  actual- 
ly wrestling  with  the  boys,  he  had 
\\hat  his  less  sophisticated  companion 
called  a  conniption  fit. 

"I  consider  that  positively  inde- 
cent !"  he  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"And  what  would  you  say  if  you 
saw  the  president  of  the  Church  wrest- 
ling?" asked  Gus. 

"Say?  I'd — but  whoever  heard  of 
the  president  of  the  Church  wrest- 
ling?" 

"I've  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Gus 
with  quiet  sarcasm,  "but  I've  read  it 
in  a  reliable  book." 

"Frankly,  I  don't  believe  it!" 

"Thank  you  for  your  confidence  in 
my  scholarship !  But  I'll  show  you 
that  I'm  right." 

So,  going  to  the  book-shelf,  he  took 


down  an  old  volume  of  the  Millennial 
Star,  opened  it  to  a  certain  familiar 
page,  and  bade  Ira  read.  It  was  a  par- 
agraph from  the  history  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

Ira  could  scarcely  believe  his  own 
eyes.  "Well!"  he  cried,  "Joseph 
Smith,  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  Church,  wrestling — that  is  some- 
thing new !" 

"To  you,"  Giis  put  in. 

"Yes ;  I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Brother  Hewling,  some 
of  our  opinions  are  still  in  strait- 
jackets,  and  ought  to  be  taken  out. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  say  we  should  do 
wrong.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  are  in  and  of  themselves  wrong 
and  that  anybody  can  easily  see  are 
wrong.  And  then  there  are  other 
things  that  don't  look  wrong  on  their 
face  but  that  the  Lord  says  are  wrong. 
But,  take  my  word  for  it,  some  things 
we  think  are  bad  are  not  bad  at  all. 
CJnce  a  woman  stopped  me  from  play- 
ing the  fiddle  on  Sunday !  Imagine 
playing  a  violin  on  Sunday  as  a  sin ! 
What  is  there  wrong  about  that?  And 
so  with  wrestling — if  it's  done  at  the 
proper  time.  T'uat  minister  in  Nauvoo 
that  nearly  had  a  conniption  fit  when 
the  Prophet  challenged  him  to  wrestle 
or  jump  at  a  mark,  was  an  old  fogy. 
Joseph  Smith  was  my  sort  of  man — a 
man  with  ideas,  plenty  of  them,  but 
with  red  blood  in  his  veins,  too !" 

"Well,  Brother  Flynn,  you  can  carry 
those  things  too  far." 

"That's  true.  But  there  isn't  any- 
thing you  can't  carry  too  far.  Of 
course,  a  man  in  my  place  has  to  keep 
his  dignity.  But  I  think  I've  done 
that,  haven't  I?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  complain  on  that 
score !"  Ira  hastened  to  say.  "I  was 
thinking  of  the  thing  in  general." 

"But,"  Gus  defended,  "hasn't  my 
association  with  those  young  fellows 
resulted  in  good?  I  couldn't  have 
reached  them  in  any  other  way." 

"I  guess  that's  true.  Those  fellows 
swear  by  vou.  You've  got  them  bun- 
coed, all  right." 
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"And  then  the  girls,  too — they  be- 
long to  the  boys,  and  are  with  lis  by 
the  same  means.  So  you  see  that  we 
have  a  crowd  of  twenty-eight  just  be- 
cause I  loosen  up  a  bit  and  join  the 
boys  in  their  sports." 

"How  about  Alice  Eckersley?"  Ira 
inquired  with  a  sly  glance  at  Gus  out 
of  the  tail  of  his  eye. 

She  was  one  of  the  girls  Gus  had 
just  mentioned — a  pretty  little  bru- 
nette, who,  Ira  always  insisted,  had 
joined  the  group  on  account  of  the 
husky   young   missionary. 

"I'm  here  for  business,  and  not  for 
sparking!"  Gus  protested. 

"And  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
real  she  is  across  the  water,  hey?" 

"If  you'd  said  that  a  week  ago  it 
would  have  been  true.  As  it  is,  it  isn't 
true  now.  She's  going  to  get  married." 

"Shake,  pard !"  exclaimed  Hewling, 
reaching  out  his  hand.  "We're  com- 
rades there,  sure  enough.  Mine  went 
back  on  me,  too.  Only  last  week.  Got 
the  sweetest  letter  you  ever  read — 
after  she  was  married !" 

"After  she  was  married !" 

"After  she  was  married !  But  she 
wrote  it  before  she  was  married — the 
night  before." 

"That's  pretty  good !  Never  heard 
of  anything  like  that  before." 

"That's  nothing.  Mine  was  a  long 
notification.  Skid  Mifflin — that's  a 
fellow  who  lives  in  my  town — he's  on 
the  way  home,  and  he  doesn't  know 
his  girl's  married  yet." 

"Gee,  but  won't  he  be  disappointed, 
though,"  Gus  said.  "I'd  hate  to  be  in 
his  shoes !" 

"His  mother's  going  to  telegraph 
him,  my  folks  say,  when  he  gets  to 
Chicago." 

"Mine  wasn't  a  bad  case,  anyhow," 
said  Gus,  "and  so  it  wouldn't  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  me — I  mean  it 
hasn't  been." 

"Wonder  why  they  do  that?"  Ira 
ventured. 

"Bird  in  the  hand's  one  reason,  I 
guess,"  Gus  suggested. 


"Hey  there,  you  must  not  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  ladies !" 

"Very  high  of  some,  but  not  of  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  Hewling 
objected.  "Now,  a  fellow  missionary 
from  London  tells  me  that  out  of  fifty 
young  fellows  there  only  one  has  a 
girl  left.    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Another  reason  is,  they  change," 
Gus  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted at  all.  "The  girls  change 
and  the  boys  change,  and  it's  better 
they  should  quit  than  keep  going  to- 
gether. You  see,  it's  this  way:  When 
they're  on  the  same  side  of  the  waters 
they  change  in  the  same  direction,  and 
when  they're  on  different  sides  they 
alter  in  different  directions.  The 
changes  accommodate  themselves  in 
the  one  case,  and  they  don't  in  the 
other,  like  married  people  who  are  al- 
ways together.  That's  the  way  I've  got 
it  put  up." 

"By  George,  Brother  Flynn,  you're 
quite  a  philosopher !  But  I  believe 
you're  right,  just  the  same.  That's  the 
first  bit  of  comfort  I've  got  since  mv 
affair  happened.  Say!  I've  got  an 
idea!  Why  don't  vou  write  that  down 
and  send  it  to  the  6"^a;-.?  Sure!  It'll 
comfort  those  fifty  fellows  in  London. 
don't  you  know." 

Gus  only  laughed. 

"But  gee!"  Ira  went  on,  "it  was 
such  a  disappointment  in  my  case.  Her 
name  was  Ireta.  you  know,  and  that 
goes  so  well  with  Ira,  doesn't  it — Ira, 
Ireta?  Looks  as  if  we  were  born  for 
each  other — and  now  she's  married ! 
Gee,  but  it's  tough!" 

"But  I  thought."    Gus    interjected, 
"that  you  said  I'd  administered  com- 
fort in  your  case?     If  that's  the  way 
those    fifty   in    London'll    carry    jn.    I  • 
don't  think  I'll  send  it  to  the  Star." 

Those  twenty-eight  young  people 
were  eventually  formed  into  a  Mutu.U 
Improvement  Association.  holding 
their  meetings  every  Tuesday  evening. 
Some  of  them  having  good  singing 
voices,  they  had  excellent  musical  pro- 
grams, after  which  the  Association 
was  turned  into  a  Bible  class,  with  Gus 
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as  the  teacher.  Sometimes  they  held 
parties  at  one  another's  homes,  and 
sometimes  they  went  out  into  the  coun- 
try picnicing.  Thus,  by  athletics,  by 
parties,  by  religion,  the  hearts  of  these 
poung  persons  were  cemented  together 
and  grouped  round  that  of  their  mis- 
sionary friend. 

After  the  departure  of  Silverton, 
Gus  proved  himself  a  thorough-going 
mixer.  Probably  the  reason  why  he 
had  not  done  so  before  was  that  he  al- 
ways leaned  too  heavily  on  his  com- 
panion. But  when  this  prop  was  re- 
moved from  under  the  young  man  and 
he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  must  stand 
alone,  he  developed  remarkable  powers 
of  getting  along  with  people.  Always 
good-natured  and  hopeful,  he  was  im- 
mediately liked  by  those  with  whom 
he  could  get  a  word  of  conversation. 

One  time  Ira  came  home  from  the 
country  round  Macclesfield,  where  he 
had  been  tracting,  complaining  bitterly 
at  his  inability  to  reach  a  certain 
farmer. 

"He's  a  gruiif  old  fellow,  and  I  can't 
get  him  to  talk,  much  less  to  invite 
me  in!" 

Gus  laughed. 

"Well,  you  try  it — if  you  think  I 
don't  go  about  it  right !"  Hewling  chal- 
lenged. 

Young  Flynn  did  try  it.  The  next 
day  the  "two  went  out  together  to  call 
on  the  farmer.  Not  only  did  the  man 
talk  freely,  but  he  invited  the  boys  into 
the  house,  where  they  had  tea,  as  the 
afternoon  lunch  is  called  in  England, 
and  conversed  on  the  gospel  for  two 
hours. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it. 
Brother  Flynn?"  Ira  inquired  in  a 
tone  that  one  would  use  to  question  a 
clown  who  had  just  succeeded  in  bal- 
ancing two  straws  on  the  end  of  his 
nose. 

"Did  you  notice  that  the  man  had 
some  mightv  fine  chickens  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  did  you  notice  that  I  began 
our  conversation  by  speaking  of  those 
chickens?" 


•T  did." 

"Well,  that  did  it.  You  see,  he  was 
interested  in  chickens,  and  he  was  not 
interested  in  'Mormonism,'  and  I  used 
his  interest  in  chickens  to  get  him  in- 
terested in  our  religion.  That's  the 
only  way  you  can  get  under  the  skin. 
See?" 

"But  you  know  something  about 
chickens,  or  else  you  couldn't  have 
talked  with  him  about  them.  You've 
been  raised  on  a  chicken  ranch." 

"I  didn't  know  anything  more  about 
chickens  when  I  came  here  than  you 
say  you  dp  now.  I've  hunted  up  in- 
formation about  them." 

"Where?" 

"Oh,  by  talking  to  the  farmers 
around." 

"That's  all  right  when  your  talking 
to  a  chicken  man,  but  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  talking  to  a  store- 
keeper?" 

"Why,"  said  Flynn,  "I'd  talk  about 
the  prices  of  things  here  and  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  different  ways  of  doing 
things." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been 
studying  the   grocery  business,  too?" 

"A  little  bit— yes." 

"Well,  how  the  deuce  do  you  get 
the  time?" 

"Oh,  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open. 
It  pays.  It's  interesting,  too.  Be- 
sides, it  helps  to  keep  you  alive  to 
what's  going  on  around  you.  I  take  it 
as  a  missionary's  duty  to  be  interested 
in  everything  that  anybody  else  is  in- 
terested in.  Then  you've  always  got 
something  to  talk  about." 

"Just  the  same,  I've  got  a  man  out 
here  in  the  north  part  of  town  that  you 
can't  come  at  with  chickens  or  gro- 
ceries or  anything  else.  I've  called 
there  six  times  now,  and  all  he  does  is 
to  grunt  when  you  speak  to  him." 

"When're  you  going  to  call  again  ?" 

"Tomorrow  night.  Will  you  go 
\\ith  me?" 

"Yes,  if  you'll  let  me.  I'd  like  to 
meet  him." 

When  tomorrow  evening:  came,  the 
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two  missionaries  went  to  call  on  Ira's 
friend. 

"Mrs.  Rumsey  really  believes  in  the 
gospel,  I  think,"  Ira  said,  "but  her  hus- 
band's savage  against  it.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
take  his  wife  away  from  him !" 

They  got  a  warm  reception  from 
Mrs.  Rumsey,  but  an  exceedingly  cold 
one  from  her  husband.  He  would  not 
shake  hands  with  them. 

"I've  brought  some  views  to  look  at, 
Mr.  Rumsey,"  said  Gus,  "views  of 
America."  And  the  two  missionaries 
with  Mrs.  Rumsey  drew  up  Jo  the  table 
to  see  them.  Mr.  Rumsey  stuck  to  his 
chair  by  the  fire-place. 

They  looked  at  some  views  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Not  a  move  or  a 
sound  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  though  Gus 
watched  for  the  least  sign  of  interest 
in  him. 

"Here  are  some  views  of  our  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  Gus  exclaimed. 

The  savage  in  the  corner  looked  up. 
Flynn  noticed  it  instantly. 

"May  be  Mr.  Rumsey  would  like  to 
see  these,"  Gus  observed.  "They're 
very  queer  people.  Dress  so  different 
from  others." 


Mr.  Rumsey  condescended  to  hold  a 
picture  in  his  hand  and  to  look  at  it. 
Presently  he  took  another,  and  an- 
other, and  still  another.  In  a  little 
while  he  brought  his  chair  to  the  tabic, 
mumbling  something  about  the  poor- 
ness of  the  light  where  he  was. 

After  that  the  way  was  easy.  They 
came  to  some  photographs  of  Utah 
and  the  "Mormons."  Would  Mr.  Rum- 
sey like  to  look  at  these  also  ?  Sure ! 
The  view  of  the  temple  had,  of  course, 
to  be  explained.  The  Latter-day  Saint 
idea  of  the  family  relations  in  the  next 
world  came  up,  in  which  Mr.  Rumsey 
showed  great  interest.  Pretty  soon  the 
views  were  dropped  altogether,  and 
the  four  engaged  in  a  conversation 
about  salvation  for  the  dead. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  Elders  went  home 
with  a  pressing  invitation  from  Mr. 
Rumsey  to  come  again,  and  he  shook 
their  hands  heartily  on  their  leaving! 

Thus  it  was  with  Gus  everywhere. 
He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good 
will  of  all  classes  of  people,  largely 
because  he  studied  how  to  interest 
them. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Don't  Lean  on  Others;  Do  Things  Yourself. 


When  a  boy  plays  a  game — football, 
baseball  or  any  other — he  puts  him- 
self into  it  with  all  his  force.  He 
never  would  think  of  going  to  the  plate 
leaning  on  one  of  his  fellow  players, 
nor  will  he  enter  a  running  race  de- 
pending on  anj'thing  but  the  speed 
which  he  can  put  into, his  own  legs.  If 
he  wins,  the  medal  is  wholly  his ;  if 
he  loses,  the  blame  rests  entirely  on 
himself.  Whatever  benefit  there  is 
comes  to  him. 

A  game  or  a  race  is  of  small  impor- 
tance compared  to  the  task  every  boy 
must  set  for  himself,  of  preparing 
himself  for  his  life  work.  Yet  many 
boys  go  at  this  task  with  a  wonderful 
willingness  to  lean  on  those  who 
through  their  own  efiforts  have  made 


considerable  progress.  Many  problems 
are  solved  by  this  class  of  boys  by  tak- 
ing the  solution  some  one  else  has 
worked  hard  to  get.  Those  who  did 
the  work  get  both  the  credit  and  ben- 
efit, while  those  who  simply  copy  the 
results  get  only  what  looks  like  credit 
but  which  later  turns  out  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss — a  loss  of  time,  a  loss  of 
power  to  do  and  think  and  a  loss  of 
self-respect. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  than 
that  the  things  you  think  and  do  be- 
come a  part  of  yourself.  Your  pro- 
ficiency and  your  character  depend  en- 
tirely upon  your  own  effort.  You  can- 
not buy  or  borrow  or  hope  to  attain 
these  things  by  leaning  on  those  who 
already  possess  them. 


Halloween  Customs. 


In  point  of  view  of  antiquity  and 
universal  recognition,  ■  Halloween  is 
one  of  the  most  important  celebrations 
of  the  year.  It  is  observed  in  many 
lands  by  many  peoples,  and  has  been 
since  the  earliest  times.  The  cere- 
monies and  revels  which  have  marked 
the  observance  of  this  day  have  taken 
many  forms,  both  curious  and  inter- 
esting. 

Halloween,  or  All  Hallows'  Eve,  as 
it  is  otherwise  designated,  is  the  night 
of  October  31st ;  it  is  thus  a  celebration 
of  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  or  All  Hal- 
lows' day.  Despite  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal recognition  of  Halloween,  but 
little  about  it  has  been  recorded,  and 
the  few  writers  on  the  subject  do  not 
agree  as  to  its  beginnings.  Like  other 
fete  days,  it  seems  to  be  of  composite 
origin.  As  our  Halloween  customs 
come  to  us  largely  from  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  we  must  give  much  of  the 
credit  for  its  foundation  to  the  Druids, 
who  were  the  priests  of  pagan  Britons 
before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  and 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  celebration  was  the  date 
of  the  last  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals held  by  these  ancient  priests.  The 
first  fell  on  May  1st,  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  grain  ;  the  second  on  June  21st, 
the  time  of  ripening ;  the  last  on  Octo- 
ber 31st,  the  harvest  time.  Thus  with 
the  Irish  and  Scotch,  Halloween  de- 
veloped as  a  harvest  feast,  as  did  our 
Thanksgiving  day. 

The  Druids  celebrated  with  huge 
bonfires  and  strange  mystic  rites.  The 
use  of  bonfires  still  survives,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  Scotland  a 
child  born  on  October  31st  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  mysterious  faculties. 
In  both  countries  the  day  is  one  of 
supposed  supernatural  influences  when 
the  spirits  are  abroad. 

The  celebration  of  Halloween  in 
Germany  is  along  similar  lines.  There 
the  ceremonies  fall  upon  the  eve  of 
Walpurgis  day,  which  is  November 
1st.  Thus  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
races  celebrate  the  day. 


With  the  Latins,  however,  Hal- 
loween is  merely  a  religious  vigil.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  as  practiced  in 
the  countries  of  southern  Europe  ac- 
counts for  this.  A  ceremony  was  in- 
augurated in  the  seventh  century  to 
commemorate  the  conversion  of  the 
Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  gods  in 
Rome,  into  a  Christian  church.  It  was 
first  observed  on  May  1st,  but  in  the 
tenth  century  was  changed  to  Novem- 
ber 1st.  Ceremonies  grew  up  about 
the  eve  of  this  day.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  celebrated  November  1st  be- 
fore the  Latins.  With  them,  as  with 
the  Druids  in  England,  it  was  a  har- 
vest ceremony.  The  Roman  jubilee 
was  a  feast  to  Pomona,  goddess  of 
fruits  and  seeds. 

The  curious  usages  which  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  practice  on  this  night 
are  most  like  our  own  celebrations. 
Many  of  our  customs  are  Scotch  or 
Irish  in  their  origin,  having  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  those  peo- 
ples. 

The  favorite  pastime  among  the 
boys  of  Ireland  on  Halloween  is  the 
"Snap  Apple"  game.  A  string  cord 
is  attached  to  the  rafters  or  ceiling, 
and  by  it  a  skewer  is  suspended  a  few 
feet  from  the  floor.  This  is  tied  at  its 
center  to  the  end  of  the  cord  so  that  it 
hangs  horizontally.  One  end  of  the 
skewer  is  thrust  into  an  apple  and  the 
other  into  a  candle,  which  is  lighted. 
This  is  whirled  round  and  round,  and 
one  after  another  of  the  boys  endeavor 
to  grasp  the  apple  \yith  their  teeth. 
Those  who  grasp  too  late,  or  too  soon, 
get  the  candle  instead  of  the  apple,  and 
receive  a  spattering  of  molten  tallow. 

In  Scotland  we  find  the  boys  duck- 
ing for  apples  in  the  manner  that  is 
familiar  in  this  country.  There  they 
have  been  floating  ruddy  apples  in  tubs 
of  icy  water  and  grabbing  for  them 
with  their  teeth  on  the  evening  of 
October  31st  for  centuries. 

It  is  an  old  superstition  to  go  into 
the  garden  on  this  evening  and  pull  up 
a  cabbage  stalk.    If  the  stalk  comes  up 
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white  and  clean,  it  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  briglit  future  for  tlie  lucky 
person,,  while  if  he  draws  a  black  and 
decayed  one,  the  old  belief  was  that  he 
would  have  an  evil  fortune.  On  this 
night,  too,  all  the  family  went  to  ex- 
amine the  green  plants  that  each  one 
hung  in  the  bam  on  Midsummer  eve. 
If  the  plant  was  still  green  on  Hal- 
loween, the  person  who  hung  it  there 
would  live  through  the  succeeding 
vear,  but  if  withered  and  dead,  the  su- 
oerstition  was  that  the  person  would 
die.  Even  among  the  most  ignorant, 
little  significance  is  attached  to  these 
signs  at  present,  but  the}^  are  still  used 
as  a  matter  of  habit.  Another  old 
custom  is  to  pour  molten  lead  into  wa- 
ter. The  shapes  which  the  lead  as- 
sumes as  it  hardens  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  future  occupation  of  the 
person  who  poured  it. 

Nuts  have  always  been  in  evidence 
at  Halloween  parties  and  feasts.  The 
Roman  boys  used  nuts  in  their  sports 


on  this  evening.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  the  last  evening  in 
October,  is  still  called  "Nut  Crack 
Night.'  One  game  that  is  still  played 
is  to  hide  nuts  about  the  house  or  yard 
and  blindfold  all  the  company.  The 
one  who  finds  the  most  nuts  is  the 
winner  and  has  as  his  prize  the  nuts  to 
eat.  Another  old  game  is  the  "Rasin 
Race."  A  raisin  is  strung  at  the  mid- 
lie  of  a  strong  thread  several  feet  in 
length.  Two  boys  take  the  ends  in 
their  mouths  and.  starting  on  a  signal, 
chew  in  the  string  until  the  winner 
has  the  raisin  between  his  teeth. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  present  month 
the  boys  will  celebrate  by  playing  prac- 
tical jokes.  This  is  the  form  in  which 
we  have  come  to  celebrate  Halloween. 
It  is  well  to  remember  the  origin  and 
early  significance  of  the  celebration. 
Those  who  give  Halloween  parties,  or 
attend  them,  will  find  the  old  games 
worth  playing. — Selected. 


Fierce  Jacky  Lantein. 


FIERCE  Jacky  Lantern, 
A  terrible  fellow. 
Without  any  feet. 

With  a  head  huge  and  yellow ; 
With  two  fiery  eyes 

And  the  frightfulest  grin, 
Comes  up  from  the  fields 
When  the  harvest  is  in ! 


He  sits  on  the  fences 

When  people  go  by, 
And  fixes  upon  them 

His  flaming  red  eye. 
Some  folks  are  so  brave 

That  they  think  him   great 
But  I — I  am  scared. 

And— O  HOW  I  RUN ! 

Eliasbcth  Hill. 


fun. 


The  Castle  of  D 


reams. 


''I  wonder  where  all  the  dreams 
come  from,"  said  Norine  one  night 
as  she  was  being  tucked  snugly  into 
her  little,  white  bed. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  the  Dream 
Fairy?"  smiled  Mamma,  as  she  kissed 
her  good-night. 

After  Mamma  had  left  her  Norine 
lay  gazing  out  of  the  window,  where 
the  moonlight  fell  in  patches  upon  the 
green  lawn.  She  was  quite  sleepy,  and 
she  knew  that  all  the  birds  were  safe 
in  their  cozy  nests. 

Suddenly  she  saw  that  a  beautiful 
lady  was  sitting  in  the  moonlight  and 
smiling  at  her. 

"I  am  the  Fairy,  dear,"  she  said  ever 
so  softly,  and  her  voice  sounded  like 
the  ripple  of  the  little  brook  beyond  the 
garden.  '"Come  with  me  and  I  will 
show  you  the  Castle  of  Dreams." 

She  lifted  the  child  in  her  lovely 
white  arms,  wrapped  her  gray  cloak 
around  her  and  away  they  flew,  high 
over  woods  and  fields,  over  mountains 
and  streams,  till  at  last  they  came  to 
a  castle  over  which  masses  of  gray 
clouds  hung  low.  There  were  great 
trees,  whose  tops  swayed  and  rustled, 
and  there  was  a  gently-flowing  river 
called  the  River  of  Sleep. 

Every  sound  was  low  and  soft  and 
soothing. 

The  Dream  Fairy  flew  straight  to 
the  door  and  bade  the  child  knock.  As 
she  did  so  a  voice  from  within  said : 

"Who  is  there?"  And  the  Fairy 
answered  for  her,  "A  child." 

"How  came  you  hither?"  asked  the 
gentle  voice. 

"Over  the  River  of  Sleep." 
"Who  was  your  guide?" 
"The  Dream  Fairy." 
"What  is  your  will  ?" 
"To  enter  the  Castle  of  Dreams." 
"Enter." 

Without  a  sound  the  door  swung 
open  and  they  stepped  into  the 
shadowy  hall.  The  fairy  led  Norine 
to  a  room  on  the  right,  where  the  bad 
dreams  were  shut  up.  Norine  looked 
in  and  then   slammed  the  door  very 


quickly    before    any    of    them    could 
escape. 

The  Dream  Fairy  laughed.  "Those 
dwarfs  are  the  Bad  Dreams,"  she  said 
"and  I  am  obliged  to  let  them  out, 
when  children  have  been  naughty  or 
will  eat  things  that  do  not  agree  with 
them.  Each  one  carries  a  bagful  of 
unpleasant  thoughts." 

"I  do  not  like  them,"  said  the  child. 
They  crossed  the  hall  so  that  Norine 
might  see  the  good  dreams.  There 
they  were — the  loveliest  fairies  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  each  flower  was 
a  beautiful  thought.  The  little  girl  was 
delighted. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "I  choose  that 
perfectly  lovely  dream  over  there. 
May  she  come  to  morrow  night?" 

"If  you  are  good,"  answered  the 
Dream  Fairy,  smiling. 

Norine  would  have  liked  to  stay  for 
a  long  time  with  the  good  dreams,  but 
the  Fairy  told  her  that  they  must  start 
for  home.  On  the  way  they  met  a 
dream,  who  had  been  to  visit  a  sick 
child,   and   was   just   returning. 

"How  is  little  Alice?"  asked  the 
Dream  Fairy. 

"Little  Alice  is  better.  She  is  smil- 
ing now  at  the  dream  that  I  brought 
her,  but  she  will  always  have  to  lie  in 
her   bed. 

"Why,"  cried  Norine,  "I  know 
Alice.  'She  lives  on  our  street.  Don't 
}'ou  think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  could 
be  a  Day  Dream?  I  could  go  to  see 
Alice  and  take  her  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  I  would  keep  saying  to  myself  all 
the  time  T  am  a  Day  Dream — a  happy 
Day  Dream  for  Alice.'  " 

"Of  course  you  can,"  said  the  Dream 
Fairy ;  "you  shall  be  a  Day  Dream,  and 
at  night  I  will  send  my  fairies  to  drive 
away  the  Pain  Elves,  and  we  will  try 
to  make  Alice  a  happy  little  girl.  For 
do  you  know,"  she  said,  as  she  laid 
Norine  back  in  her  white  bed  and 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  "little  girls  are 
the  loveliest  sort  of  Day  Dreams  when 
they  are  good." — Fannie  Medbury 
Pendleton. 
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Individual  Responsibility. 

These  are  days  in  which  men  and 
women  are  left  more  to  their  individ- 
ual choice  of  conduct  and  to  their  own 
initiative  than  they  have  ever  before 
been  left.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  shifting  habits  of 
our  increasing  population ;  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  individual  devices  for  em- 
ployments ;  by  the  increasing  love  and 
efforts  for  wealth ;  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  often  unavoidable  mixinsf  of 


business,  political  and  social  elements ; 
by  the  growing  desire  of  men  and 
v^'omen  to  be  let  alone,  as  well  as  by 
other  causes,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  this 
individual  responsibility  requires  any 
less  vigilance,  any  less  determined  ef- 
forts for  self-protection,  any  less 
prayerful  desire  to  be  in  harmony  with 
God's  purposes,  or  any  less  devotion 
to  the  Church  and  its  advancement. 
Men  and  women,  in  these  times,  may 
be  less  known  in  their  private  lives  to 
their  bishops  and  other  presiding  of- 
ficers ;  but  they  will  not  be  less  known 
to  their  Heavenly  Father.  His  laws 
work  the  same  whether  the  responsi- 
bility is  collective  or  individual. 

There  is  a  real  safeguard  in  our 
union,  and  in  that  close  communion 
which  characterized  the  Saints  in  early 
days,  when  a  collective  responsibility 
was  more  closely  insisted  upon.  Peo- 
ple then  generally  gave  a  more  fre- 
quent and  searching  account  of  them- 
selves. It  is  characteristic  of  a  sinful 
age  that  it  professes  no  knowledge  of 
others  and  no  responsibility  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  the  children  of 
God.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
The  deception  is  as  old  as  the  human 
family.  But  sins  reveal  themselves, 
and  their  punishments  follow. 

Cain  was  alone  and  he  wanted  to  be 
left  alone,  but  God  insisted  upon  an 
accountability.  He  had  to  answer.' 
We  shall  all  have  to  answer,  and  we 
only  deceive  ourselves  when  we  try 
to  shun  responsibility,  and  profess  in- 
difference to  the  Divine  roll  call.  The 
more  anxious  we  are  about  the  call 
and  the  greater  our  readiness  to  an- 
swer at  any  moment,  the  better  pre- 
pared we  shall  be.     It  is  not  safe  to 
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go  too  long  without  giving  an  account 
of  ourselves.  It  is  dangerous,  also, 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  communion  of 
the  Saints,  from  their  society,  and 
their  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  roll  call  will  come  to  us  all — 
to  every  man  and  woman.  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  the  thought  that  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  be  for- 
gotten. The  call  may  be  delayed,  but 
it  will  be  certain.  There  is  real  dan- 
ger in  this  so-called  individual  respon- 
sibility. As  many  think  of  it  it  is  a 
real  deception. 

The  Saints  are  called  to  be  about 
their  "Father's  business."  We  are  not 
here  simply  to  mind  our  own  business. 


We  are  here  by  appointment.  Our 
responsibilities  are  individual  and  col- 
lective. We  shall  have  to  give  in  a 
large  measure  an  accounting  for  our- 
selves, and  in  some  measure  an  ac- 
counting for  those  whom  we  have 
neglected  when  we  might  have  been 
helpful  to  them.  Men  and  women 
are  not  going  about  unnoticed.  If  not 
a  hair  "drops  unnoticed"  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  more  serious  things  of 
life  will  be  taken  into  account.  If  the 
reins  are  slack  today,  that  is  no  indica- 
tion that  they  may  not  be  drawn  any 
time.  Men  and  women  should  beware 
lest  they  get  beyond  Divine  guidance. 


The  Papago  Indian  Ward  School. 

The  above  picture  represents  about  one-third  of  the  Papago  Sunday 
School  of  Maricopa  stake.  The  rest  of  the  school  remained  inside  the  building, 
refusing  to  have  their  pictures  taken.  President  James  W.  Lesueur  is  holding  a 
babe  in  his  arms.  The  other  white  man  is  Bishop  Reeves  Bird.  The  large 
man  sitting  in  the  center  row,  with  a  hat  on,  is  Incarnacion  Valenzuela,  the 
first  and  only  Lamanite  High  Councilor  in  the  Church.  President  Lesueur 
reports  that  Bishop  Bird  is  doing  a  great  work  among  these  people. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1913. 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice : 
The  Gift  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1913. 

(23rd  Psalm.) 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evU :  for  thou  cirt  with  me :  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies : 
thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 


The  Nickel  Fund. 

October  is  the  month  in  which  the 
Nickel  Fund  should  be  collected.  The 
methods  suggested  by  the  General 
Board  were  printed  in  this  department 
last  month.  In  taking  hold  of  this  im- 
portant matter,  we  trust  the  superin- 
tendents will  not  consider  the  work  a 
hardship,  but  rather  a  labor  of  love 
performed  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
great  Sunday  School  cause.  This 
Fund  is  the  only  source  of  revenue 
available  by  the  General  Board.     Five 


cents  a  year  donated  by  the  Sunday 
School  children  is  expected  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
general  organization.  The  transpor- 
tation rates  have  doubled  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  Nickel  Fund 
to  any  higher  amount.  Sometimes  we 
have  been  in  sore  need  of  funds,  but 
through  economy  have  overcome  the 
embarrassment.  Now,  brethren,  help 
us  out  this  year  and  make  an  en- 
deavor to  close  up  the  account  in 
October. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace   S.   Ensign,   Chairman;   Geo.   D.   Pyper  and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 

God  Made  the  Sky  that  Looks  so  Blue. 

Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
Mode  rata. 
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1.  God  made  the  sky  that  looks  so  blue,     He  made  the  grass    so 

2.  He  made  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright,  And  gladdens  all       you 

3.  God  made  the   water     for  our  drink,     He  made  the  fish        to 

4.  What  can  we  do     for  this  kind  friend, Who  gives  us  all      these 
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He  made  the  flow'rs  that  smell  so  sweet,     In     pret  -  ty     col    -   ors  seen. 

It  comes  to  give    us     light  and   heat.     How  thankful   we      should  be. 

He  made  the  trees  to  bear  good  fruit.     Oh   how    we   should   love  him. 

We'll  try  all   naughty  ways  to  mend,     Be   bet  -  ter    girls     and  boys. 
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What    Choristers    Should    Not    Do 
and  Be. 

By  Joseph  Ballantyne. 

A  chorister  should  not  scold.  In 
the  first  place  it  mars  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Secondly,  scolding  is  the  direct  result 
of  anger  and  as  anger  is  a  form  of  in- 
sanity, in  so  far  as  ones  better  judg- 
ment is  suspended,  the  logical  con- 
clusion must  follow,  that  loss  of  tem- 


per is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  results. 

I  presuine  there  is  not  a  conductor 
of  experience  who  at  some  time,  or 
very  many  times,  has  not  been  guilty 
of  this  very  offense,  and  yet  these  same 
men  will  confess  that  a  rehearsal  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  irritability  is  ab- 
solutely barren  of  fruitful  results. 

We  all  admire  a  conductor  who  pos- 
sesses ideals,  and  assumes  a  dignified 
bearing  in  their  presentation,  one  who 
will  not   relinquish  his  hold  until  his 
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aim  has  been  met  and  is  insistant  upon 
having  his  ideals  carried  out  in  detail. 

This  very  admiration  is  prompted 
through  a  sense  of  mastery  which  he 
possesses  and  this  faith  in  him  is  the 
result  of  perfect  mental  and  emotional 
control. 

I  assume  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
the  post  of  chorister  is  a  most  trying 
one,  especialty  where  such  a  variety 
of  conditions  prevail  as  in  Sunday 
School.  The  distinct  difference  in 
ages  personalities,  voices,  tempera- 
ments and  desires  coupled  with  the 
thought  that  some  seem  to  manifest 
a  decided  indifference  to  singing  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  chorister  have 
perfect  control. 

The  man  who  begins  a  singing  prac- 
tice with  an  irritated  manner  will  soon 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  that  feeling, 
and  all  will  partake  of  it. 

Soon  a  threat  will  be  made  to  expel 
Johnnie  if  he  does  not  show  more  in- 
terest, and  instantly  the  boys  have 
chosen  sides,  in  favor  of  Johnnie  and 
antagonistic  to  the  chorister,  and  the 
more  you  scold  the  less  attractive 
you  become  and  the  less  influence  you 
possess. 

Your  singing  practice  closes  and  you 
have  promoted  a  spirit  of  rebellion  so 
harmful  in  our  Sunday  School  ser- 
vices. 

The  opposing  fault  to  this  is  the 
passivity  of  some  choristers.  One  is 
often    impressed   that   fire   and    anger 


arc  nut  in  his  soul,  because  of  the  lan- 
guid way  he  poses  before  the  school. 
It  might  be  helpful  for  such  a  one 
to  arouse  his  anger  that  he  might  later 
modify  his  attitude  to  that  of  dignity 
and  repose.  The  successful  chorister 
is  the  person  who  has  conceived  his 
ideals  before  the  rehearsal  begins,  and 
who  with  great  firmness  insists  upon 
every  minor  detail  in  their  carrying 
out.  Experience  has  taught  us  all  that 
a  school  or  choir  is  not  unwilling  but  is 
in  fact  eager  to  work  for  the  "perfec- 
tion of  a  hymn  or  chorus,  if  the  result 
eventually  enhances  the  musical  val- 
ue ;  and  the  more  a  phrase  or  period  is 
repeated— if  the  ideal  is  yet  ahead  and 
perfectly  in  the  minds  of  the  singers, 
the  more  interesting  the  rehearsal  be- 
comes. This  method  establishes  a 
higher  plane  for  singing  and  corres- 
pondingly elevates  the  chorister  in  the 
esteem  of  the  school,  without  which 
little  can  be  accomplished.  I  have 
often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
conclusion  for  a  chorister  to  measure 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  singing  for  which  he 
is   responsible. 

Good  singing  reflects  the  ability  and 
earnestness  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
conducts,  and  the  level  of  his  thought 
and  ability  be  measured  thereby. 

In  conclusion,  don't  scold.  Rebuke 
correct,  discipline  and  control,  but  do 
it  while  in  possession  of  all  your  mental 
and    emotional    faculties. 


(to   be   continued.) 


Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman:  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  Hyrum  G.  Smith. 

and  Charles  H.  Hart. 


Because  we  are  unable  to  get  to  our 
classes  in  time  the  pamphlets  on  which 
we  were  to  base  our  lessons  on  "The 
Government  of  Children  during  the 
Adolescent  Period,"  we  are  obliged  to 
give  another  series  of  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion  during   November.     We   feel 


that  we  have  some  that  are  most  timely 
and  excellent  to  offer.    They  follow : 

Lesson  1. 

Calendar  Subjects:     Taxes. 

This  subject,  we  realize  clearly,  is 
full  of  explosive  material,  and  it  may 
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stir  up  a  little  excitement;  but  it  can 
be  handled  with  splendid  results  if  it 
is  taken  hold  of  in  the  right  spirit  and 
dealt  with  properly.  We  suggest  the 
following  centers  for  discussion  : 

1.  The  great  purpose  of  taxation  is 
to  provide  educational  advantages, 
protection,  and  other  public  benefits  for 
the  community. 

a.  How  can  each  citizen  best  as- 
sist in  getting  what  he  pays  for? 

2.  Much  complaint  is  generally 
made  about  the  difficulty  of  paying 
taxes.  People  seem  to  find  it  extreme- 
ly hard  to  meet  this  public  bill.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  it?  Is  it  usually 
because  the  taxes  are  so  high,  or  be- 
cause we  are  taxing  ourselves  with  bad 
habits,  and  wasteful  methods  of  living? 
Work  out  the  following  problems  for 
your  community  in  class.  It  will  be 
well  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
do  this  beforehand : 

a.  The  school  tax.  Total  average 
for  family.  Work  out  the  total  cost 
and  the  average  for  family  of  each  of 
these  taxes. 

b.  Other  taxes,  city,  etc. 

c.  The  food  tax. 

d.  The  clothing  tax. 

e.  The  amusement  tax  ( dances, 
shows,  excursions,  etc.) 

f.  The  candy  and  refreshment  tax. 

g.  The  ornament  tax  (jewelry,  rib- 
bon, laces,  etc.) 

h.     The  tobacco  tax. 
i.      The  liquor  tax. 
j.      The  medicine  tax. 

3.  What  can  the  Parents'  Class  do 
to  reduce  unnecessary  taxation  along 
any  of  the  lines  suggested  ? 


Lesson  2. 

Training  Children  in  the  Proper  Use 
of  Money. 
Discuss  the  following  topics : 

1.  Why  parents,  whatever  their 
wealth,  cannot  afford  to  let  children 
grow  into  careless  habits  of  using 
money.    Give  one  good  reason. 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  a 
child  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

3.  How  much  on  the  average  is 
being  spent  foolishly  by  the  children  of 
today?  What  is  the  pocket  money 
bill  of  the  average  child  per  year? 

4.  What  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other is  causing  the  spendthrift  habits 
among  young  and  old  today?  What 
can  parents  best  do  to  check  the  ex- 
travagant habits  of  children,  and  yet 
give  them  all  the  rightful  privileges 
and  advantages  of  the  times? 

Lesson  3. 

Training  Cliildren  .in  Habits  of  Hon- 
esty. 

1.  When  and  how  shall  such  train- 
ing begin? 

2.  What  are  the  first  steps  that  lead 
to  dishonesty? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  parents  un- 
consciously cultivate  in  children  habits 
that  make  them  truthful  and  trust- 
worthy ? 

4.  What  is  one  habit  regarding  the 
use  of  money  you  would  wish  incul- 
cated in  the  child? 

5.  How  would  you  train  the  child 
in  this  habit? 

6.  What  influences  beyond  the 
home  are  leading  children  into  tempta- 
tion along  the  lines  of  money? 

7.  How  can  parents  by  co-operative 
effort  protect  their  children  from 
temptation  that  leads  to  dishonesty? 


Conviction  of  ignorance  is  the  doorstep  to  the  temple  of  wis- 
dom.— Spencer. 


Theological  Department. 


John  M.  Mills,  Chairman;  James  E.   Ta  Image,  Ceo.  H.  Wallace,  Milton  Bennion 

and  Edwin  G.  Wooiley,  Jr. 


First  Year — Lessons  for  November. 

Jesus,  the  Christ. 

[By   Dr.   James   E.   Talmage.] 

Lesson  31.  The  Last  Passover  Mgl  t. 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  was  one 
of  the  principal  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Jewish  festivals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  lesson  of  the 
feast  was  to  be  perpetuated  by  instruc- 
tion from  generation  to  generation 
(Exo.  2:26-27).  The  Passover  fes- 
tival originated  in  Egypt  while  the 
Israelites  were  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
(See  Exo.  chap.  12.)  The  festival 
was  observed  from  year  to  year  as  a 
perpetual  commemoration  of  a  special 
blessing.  It  was  to  be  marked  by  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread.  The  teacher 
should  explain  that  unleavened  bread 
could  be  made  in  haste,  whereas  bread 
containing  yeast  or  leaven  required 
time  for  the  dough  to  rise  before  the 
baking.  The  prescribed  use  of  unleav- 
ened bread  on  the  occasion  of  this 
annual  festival  reminded  the  people  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover  their  forefathers 
were  hurriedly  starting  out  on  a  long 
and  toilsome  journey.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  Passover  feast  was  the  eat- 
ing of  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  our  pres- 
ent lesson  refers,  the  last  Passover 
feast  of  which  our  Lord  would  par- 
take was  near  at  hand.  Some  of  the 
disciples, — more  specifically  the  apos- 
tles,— came  to  Jesus  asking  His  wishes 
in  regard  to  the  preparations  for  the 
observance  of  the  Passover  feast.  In 
accordance  with  His  directions  they 
prepared  the  paschal  meal.  This  was 
the  last  meal  in  which  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  joined ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
a  sorrowful  assembly.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  prepared  in  an  upper  room 


in  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  evening  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
retired  to  this  room  and  took  their 
places  at  the  table.  As  they  ate  He 
told  them  that  one  of  those  present 
would  betray  Him.  This  announce- 
ment caused  profound  sorrow,  and 
each  one  asked,  mentally  if  not  audi- 
bly, "Is  it  I?"  Our  Lord  very  plain- 
ly indicated 'His  knowledge  that  Judas 
Iscariot,  one  of  the  chosen  Twelve  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  apostolic  company, 
would  be  the  betrayer. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
Jesus  took  a  loaf  of  bread  which  He 
iDroke  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  and  upon  which  He  pronounced 
a  blessing  by  prayer.  He  then  gave  it 
to  the  apostles,  telling  them  to  eat  it 
in  remembrance  of  His  body.  Then 
taking  a  cup  of  the  weak  wine,  which 
in  that  country  was  used  as  a  beverage, 
our  Lord  sanctified  it  by  a  spoken 
prayer,  and  then  asked  the  apostles  to 
drink  of  it  in  remembrance  of  His 
blood  which  would  soon  be  shed  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.  Thus  was  in- 
stituted the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  emblems  —  bread  and 
wine — were  typical  and  representative 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  then 
soon  to  be  sacrificed  according  to  the 
great  plan  of  redemption. 

After  the  supper,  and  while  Judas 
Iscariot  was  arranging  for  the  betrayal 
of  our  Lord,  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
left  the  house  in  which  the  paschal 
feast  had  been  celebrated,  and  went 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  more  specific- 
ally to  a  secluded  spot  known  as  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Here  Jesus 
separated  Himself  from  the  apostles, 
going  away  from  them  to  pray.  Peter. 
Tames,  and  John  accompanied  Him 
iaear  to  the  place  of  prayer ;  the  other 
apostles  were  left  behind.  We  read 
that  He  was  exceeding  sorrowful, 
"even  unto  death."     He  asked  the  se- 
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lected  three  of  the  chosen  Twelve  to 
watch  while  He  prayed,  so  that  none 
of  His  enemies  might  come  and  dis- 
turb Him  in  His  devotions.  He  prayed 
in  anguish  of  soul  while  His  body  was 
covered  with  a  bloody  sweat.  His 
petition  was :  "Father,  if  thou  be 
^\'illing.  remove  this  cup  from  me :" — 
so  terrible  appeared  the  sacrifice  He 
was  required  to  make.  But  note  the 
conclusion  of  His  prayer, — "Neverthe- 
less not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done" 
r  Luke  22:42).  When  He  came  back 
to.  the  three  apostles,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  whom  He  had  left  to  watch. 
He  found  them  asleep.  He  mildly 
reoroved  them,  especially  Peter  who 
had  so  strongly  declared  he  would  not 
leave  his  Master  even  in  the  face  of 
death  (Matt.  26:40').  Jesus  left  the 
three  and  praved  again :  then  going 
b^ck  He  found  the  apostles  once  more 
asleep.  A  third  time  He  went  and 
praved,  and  then  returning  to  the 
sl°enin2'  three,  He  told  them  that  they 
might  sleep  on  and  take  their  rest  as 
there  was  no  need  of  further  watching 
since  He  was  about  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  His  enemies.  Judas 
Tscariot  came  as  the  guide  of  a  ho<;tile 
nartv;  and  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  His 
T  ord  with  a  kiss.  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
Siv'nr  of  mankind,  was  in  the  hands 
of  His  enemies. 

Lesson  32.     "Crucify  Hirr!  Crucify  Him." 

Immediately  following  the  sad  scene 
of  betrayal  considered  in  our  last  les- 
son, in  the  course  of  which  Jesus  had 
been  taken  into  custody  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  our  Lord  was  led  away 
bv  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest. 
He  was  first  brought  before  Annas,  the 
former  High  Priest  and  father-in-law 
of  the  acting  High  Priest  fjohn  18: 
Li)  :  He  was  th^n  sent  to  Caiaphas,  the 
Hip-li  Priest.  The  Sanhedrin,  or  great 
Tei,vi=h  council,  composed  of  Scribes 
and  Flders.  was  then  in  session  though 
irresrtilarly  so.  since  Jewish  law  for- 
bade the  council  to  sit  on  a  capital  case 
during  the  hours  of  night.     It  is  evi- 


dent that  the  majority  of  the  council 
were  in  favor  of  putting  Christ  to 
death  and  so  sought  for  witnesses 
against  Him.  After  long  search  they 
found  two  unprincipled  men  who  per- 
jured themselves  in  an  effort  to  bring 
Jesus  to  the  cross.  These  declared 
that  our  Lord  had  said  He  could  de- 
stroy the  temple  and  build  it  again  in 
three  days.  This  was  a  manifest  mis- 
representation of  His  utterance,  (See 
John  2:18-20),  for  when  He  uttered 
the  words  referred  to  He  had  spoken 
of  His  own  body,  calling  it  a  temple  of 
God  and  saying  that  it  should  be  raised 
in  three  days.  During  all  these  scenes 
Jesus  remained  humbly  silent ;  then  the 
Hish  Priest  called  upon  Him  speaking 
authoritatively  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  requiring  an  answer  whether  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Our  Lord  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  declaring 
that  the  Son  of  Man  should  thereafter 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
power.  Before  the-  prejudiced  minds 
of  the  council  these  assertions  were 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy;  so  the  High  Priest  rent  his 
robe. — a  sign  understood  by  the  people 
to  mean  that  the  dread  ofifense  of  blas- 
phemy had  been  committed  :  thereupon 
the  council  at  once  adjudged  Jesus 
worthy  of  death. 

Soon  after  day-break  Jesus  was 
taken,  bound  as  a  malefactor,  to  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Poman  governor,  be- 
fore whom  the  Tews  accused  Him. 
Pilnte  nuestioned  Christ  but  found 
nothing  to  iu=t'fy  the  action  of  the 
people  aeainst  Him.  At  this  iunrture 
the  o-nvernor  received  a  warning  from 
liis  wife,  who  testified  that  she  had  had 
n  dream  and  that  she  knew  the  man 
Tesus  to  be  innocent  and  just.  Pilate 
wa«b°d  his  hands  in  the  presence  of 
the  Jews,  thus  testifvinar  that  he  was 
not  a  party  to  the  unjust  accusation. 
Tbp  Te"'s  responded  wn'th  the  cry : 
"His  blood  be  on  us  and  our  children" 
(Matt.  27:25).  Luke  tells  us  (Luke 
23:7)  that  when  Pilate  learned  that 
Jesus  came  from  Galilee,  he  sent  the 
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prisoner  to  Herod,  the  chief  officer  of 
that  providence,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Jerusalem.  Herod  and  his  soldiers 
had  wicked  sport  with  Christ,  !and 
after  ridiculing  and  insulting  Him, 
sent  Him  again  to  Pilate.  But  even 
then  Pilate  was  unwilling  to  grant  the 
impious  demands  of  the  people  and 
declared  that  Herod  had  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  guilt.  Moreover,  Pilate 
reminded  them  that  it  was  customary 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  to  release 
unto  them  a  prisoner.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  custody  a  noted  criminal, 
one  Barabbas,  charged  with  robbery, 
sedition  and  murder.  Seemingly  with  a 
desire  to  check  the  blood-thirsty  rage 
of  the  people,  Pilate  asked  whether  he 
should  release  unto  them  Jesus  or  Bar- 
abbas. In  their  wicked  rage  the  peo- 
ple clamored  for  Barabbas  and  de- 
manded that  Jesus  be  crucified.  When 
Pilate  protested  that  Jesus  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death,  the  people 
cried  the  louder  "Crucify  Him."  Fur- 
thermore, they  shouted  that  if  Pilate 
released  Jesus  he  would  prove  himself 
disloyal  to  the  Roman  emperor,  Cae- 
sar. Thereupon  Pilate  yielded  to  the 
clamor  of  the  Jews  and  gave  the  order 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Jewish  court  represent- 
ed bv  the  Sanhedrin  had  no  power  to 
inflict  the  death  penalty. 

Lesson  33.  Death  and  Burial. 

Immediately  following  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  Christ  by  Pilate, 
as  considered  in  our  last  lesson,  Jesus 
was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  locality  was  known  as  Cal- 
vary or  Golgotha — "the  place  of  the 
skull."    Here  Jesus  was  Crucified. 

The  teacher  should  carefully  avoid 
going  to  the  extreme  in  the  matter  of 
detailing  the  horrors  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  essential  facts 
of  the  dread  event  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  pupils.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  crucifixion  was  regarded 
as  an  ignominious  mode  of  execution. 


fit  only  for  convicted  criminals  of  the 
ba.ser  sort.  In  that  day  crucifixion 
was  regarded  much  a^  is  hanging  as 
a  mode  of  judicial  execution  at  the 
present  time. 

Two  malefactors  suffered  death  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  one  being 
crucified  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  of  Jesus.  While  in  the 
midst  of  His  sufferings,  Jesus  prayed 
to  the  Father  to  forgive  those  who 
were  torturing  Him,  saying  that  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
One  of  the  malefactors  crucified  along- 
side was  penitent,  and  to  him  Jesus 
made  the  promise  that  together  they 
would  be  that  day  in  paradise.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  people  who  stood 
about  added  to  their  perfidy  by  taunt- 
ing Jesus,  demanding  that  if  He  was 
the  Christ  He  should  save  Himself. 
It  was  customary  when  criminals  were 
executed  to  put  on  the  cross  a  placard 
stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  for 
which  the  victim  was  executed.  Pilate 
prepared  a  placard  in  the  case  of 
Christ  and  had  it  written  in  Greek, 
Latin  and  Hebrew, — "This  is  the  King 
of  the  Jews,"  (Luke  23:38).  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  popular  abbrevia- 
tion which  now  appears  on  Catholic 
figures  of  the  Christ  "J.  N.  R.  J."— 
or,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  "I"  is  used 
as  an  equivalent  of  "J"— "I.  N.  R.  I." 
— "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  (rex)  of 
the  Tews." 

Observe  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  voluntary  and  love-inspired.  Even 
in  the  depths  of  His  agony  He  was 
thoughtful  of  His  mother,  and  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  His  dis- 
ciple. John. 

Immediately  following  the  crucifix- 
ion, darkness  fell  over  the  land.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent.  This  veil 
was  a  curtain  separating  from  com- 
mon view  the  portion  of  the  temple 
kno\vn  as  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which 
the  High  Priest  alone  could  lawfully 
enter,  and  he  onlv  on  special  occasions, 
.■^t  the  time  of  the  dread  tragedy  on 
Calvary,  this  veil  was  rent  asunder  by 
^ome  invisible  power,  and  the  sacred 
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place  was  laid  bare.  This  is  generally 
considered  as  a  sign  that  God  regard- 
ed the  place  as  desecrated  and  the  rites 
of  the  temple  as  of  no  further  avail. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  removed  from 
the  cross.  Through  the  kind  offices 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  of  Nico- 
demus,  the  latter  one  of  the  Jewish 
council  who  had  previously  sought  to 
defend  Christ  against  unjust  charges, 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  placed  in  a 
new  tomb.  The  burial  was  hasty  ow- 
ing to  the  approach  of  the  Passover 
.'sabbath  on  which  it  would  not  be  law- 
ful to  leave  a  crucified  body  unburied. 
The  tomb  was  sealed  and  a  guard  was 
appointed  to  prevent  any  possible  re- 
moval of  the  body.  ( See  Matt.  27-62- 
66  and  28:11-15.) 

Third  Year  —  Church  History. 

[Prepared  by  John   Henry  Evans.] 

The  lesson  for  the  second  Sunday  in 
November  may  be  presented  as  it  is 
given  in  the  text-book.  It  does  not 
contain  overmuch  material,  and  the 
very  strangeness  of  the  event  described 
should  excite  interest  without  any 
other  stimulus. 

As  for  the  other  two  lessons,  I  would 
suggest  the  elimination  of  lesson  ZZ  en- 
tirel}'  from  discussion  in  the  class  and 
the  extension  of  lesson  32  into  two  les- 
sons. Of  course,  the  thirty-third  les- 
son should  be  reed  by  the  students. 
]\Iy  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  fail- 
ing somewhat  to  emphasize  as  we 
should  our  ider.s  of  marriage.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  teach  plural 
marriage.  That  part  I  should  either 
leave  out  entirely,  or  treat  solely  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  as  some- 
thing that  was  rather  than  is.  But 
certainly  our  ideas  of  the  sacredness 
and  the  eternity  of  the  marital  cove- 
nant should  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  than  they 
seem  to  be.  According  to  the  figures 
at  the  Presiding  Bishop's  office,  a  large 
percentTge  of  marriages  of  our  young 
people  is  performed  outside  of  the  tem- 


ples— that  is,  for  time  only.  In  1912 
two  thousand  si.x  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  couples  who  were  members  of  the 
Church  were  married,  and  out  of  this 
number  fourteen  hundred  and  ten 
couples  only  were  married  in  the  tem- 
ple— not  much  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  This  result,  although  better  than 
the  year  before,  is  far  from  gratifying. . 
And  the  fault  lies  very  largely  in  the 
lack  of  training  in  this  idea. 

Now,  than  the  subject  of  marriage 
nothing  can  be  more  important.  The 
fact  is,  as  it  has  often  been  taught  by 
our  Church  leaders,  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  our  earth-life  is  that  we  might 
form  proper  marital  relations  here, 
and  marital  relations  are  properly 
formed  only  when,  other  things  re- 
maining the  same,  they  are  formed  fo,- 
eternity  as  well  as  for  time.  .A.nd  then 
there  is  the  matter  of  giving  birth  to 
children — a  responsibility  which  a 
good  many  shirk. 

Our  young  people  should  be  trained 
to  think  of  these  things  in  the  right 
wav.  They  should  be  given  long- 
range  views — views  that  take  in  more 
than  this  small  field  of  our  marital  ex- 
istence. They  should  be  inculcated,  first 
of  all,  in  the  necessity  of  comparatively 
early  marriages.  The  tendency  today 
is  in  the  direction  of  postponing  mar- 
riage. This  is  onlv  another  form  of 
avoidance  of  responsibility,  of  educa- 
tional struggle.  Then  they  should  be 
taught  to  marry  properly — that  is,  by 
the  right  authority.  And,  thirdly,  they 
should  be  instructed  in  the  necessity 
of  staying  married.  There  are  a  good 
many  little  things  that  young  people 
ought  to  know  which  look  toward  the 
making  of  a  happy  married  life,  with- 
out which  there  will  appear  obstacles 
to  that  happiness. 

While  a  course  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  may  not  be  the  most  apprOT 
priate  place  to  include  such  material, 
still  since  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
speak  of  it,  something  should  be  said 
here  about  this  important  subject — 
how  much  will  depend  on  the  teacher 
and  his  class. 
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First  Year — Lessons  for    November. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Bertha  Irvine. 1 
Lesson  3  I .  Alma  Preaches  Repentance. 

Teacher's  Text :  Alma,  chapters  4, 
5.  6,  7,  8:1-6. 

Pupils'  Text :     Alma  4th  chapter. 

Individual  Assignments  :  Alma  5  : 
38-42,  59,  60;  5:45-48;  7:8-13. 

Predominant  Thought :  The  Lord 
in  His  mercy  inspires  His  prophets 
to  call  the  sinful  to  repentance. 

Lesson  Setting :  The  events  of  this 
lesson  took  place  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  years  of  the  reign  of  judges. 
The  cities  of  Zarahemla.  Gideon  and 
Melek  are  the  scenes.  Perhaps  Alma 
preached  at  times  in  the  synagogues, 
and  at  times  on  the  streets,  whenever 
he  could  call  together  a  multitude  to 
hear  his  message.  The  words  he 
spoke,  which  we  find  -recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  were  most  likely 
given  in  many  sermons.  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  how  the  people  might  look, 
what  their  surroundings  were.  By 
this  time  they  should  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Alma  that  thev  can  des- 
cribe how  he  looked  and  dressed,  etc. 

Lesson  Statement:  The  condition 
of  the  Nephites  after  the  wars  with 
the  Amlicites  and  the  Lamanites  was 
indeed  sorrowful.  The  loss  of  life  had 
been  great,  perhaps  almost  every  fam- 
ily in  the  land  had  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  husband,  father 
or  son.  Then,  too,  the  destruction  of 
property  had  been  very  great,  for  the 
army  had  gone  through  the  land  tread- 
ing under  foot  whole  fields  of  grain 
and  driving  off  and  killing  the  flocks 
and  herds.  So  that  when  the  wars 
ended  the  people  found  themselves 
greatly  afflicted,  and  felt  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  had  come  upon  them 
because  of  their  wickedness.  They 
therefore  humbled  themselves  before 
Him  and  began  with  diligence  to  again 


establish  His  church  in  the  land.  Many 
Lifered  themselves  for  baptism,  even 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  in  one  year. 

Then  the  people  began  to  prosper 
again,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
became  rich.  And  this  changed  the 
happy  state  of  afi'airs  that  had  pre- 
vailed among  them  so  lately.  They 
lifted  themselves  up  in  pride  and  again 
forgot  the  Lord.  Their  gold  and  their 
silver,  their  beautiful  homes,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  silks  and  linen  in 
which  they  clothed  themselves,  the 
jewels  which  bedecked  them,  became 
more  dear  to  them  than  their  God 
who  was  the  gracious  giver  of  all 
they  enjoyed.  The  poor  among  the 
people  suffered  much  from  the  scorn 
of  the  rich,  and  those  who  still  believed 
in  the  Lord  were  sorely  persecuted  by 
those  who  had  turned  from  Him. 

Alma  and  his  brethren  looked  with 
much  sorrow  upon  this  quick  change 
from    righteousness   to    wickedness. 

We  remember  that  Alma  was  Chief 
Judge  over  all  the  land,  and  in  this 
office  was  very  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  his  labors  he  received  a 
salary,  for  we  read  that  under  the  law 
a  judge  received  his  wages  according 
to  the  time  he  spent,  even  a  senine  of 
gold  a  day  (Alma  11:3').  As  High 
Priest  Alma  received  no  pay,  but  la- 
bored with  his  own  hands  to  support 
himself  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
this  office.  Yet  when  he  saw  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  he  gave  up  the 
political  office  that  he  might  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  ministry.  Nephiah 
was  appointed  Chief  Judge  in  his  stead, 
and  who  we  are  later  told  by  the  his- 
torian "filled  the  judgment  seat  with 
perfect  uprightness  before  God." 

Alma  commenced  his  labors  at  Zar- 
ahemla, calling  the  people  to  repent- 
ance, reminding  them  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord,  and  speaking  to  them  of 
jesus,   who    was   to   come   to   redeem 
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them,  bearing  testimony  to  his  own 
faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  these 
words :  "I  say  unto  you  that  I  know 
that  Jesus  Christ  shall  come ;  yea  the 
Son,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace,  and  mercy,  and  truth. 
And  behold  it  is  he  that  cometh  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  yet,  the 
sins  of  every  man  who  steadfastly  be- 
lieveth  on  his  name."  He  told  the  peo- 
ple that  in  order  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  things  he  had  fasted  and  prayed 
many  days  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  revealed  them  unto  him. 

His  call  to  repentance  was  so  strong 
that  many  turned  from  their  wicked 
ways  and  were  baptized  into  the 
church,  and  became  steadfast  in  it ; 
while  those  who  would  not  repent  were 
numbered  no  more  with  the  people  of 
God. 

After  laboring  so  zealously  in  Zara- 
hemla,  he  ordained  priests  and  elders 
to  preside  over  the  people  there  and 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
None  were  denied  the  word  of  God. 
"nevertheless  the  children  of  God 
were  commanded  that  they  should 
gather  together  often,  and  join  in  fast- 
ing and  mighty  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
knew  not  God." 

Leaving  Zarahemla,  Alma  crossed 
the  River  Sidon  and  continued  his  la- 
bors in  the  land  of  Gideon.  Here  he 
found  the  people  better  prepared  for 
the  word  of  God  than  they  had  been  at 
Zarahemla ;  they  had  not  become  so 
lifted  up  in  pride.  .A.lma  delivered  his 
message  in  great  plainness.  In  regard 
to  the  coming  of  Jesus  he  said,  "And 
behold,  he  shall  be  born  of  Mary  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  she  being  a  virgin,  a  prec- 
ious and  chosen  vessel,  who  shall  be 
overshadowed,  and  conceive  by  the 
cower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bring 
forth  a  son.  yea,  even  the  Son  of  God : 
and  he  shall  go  forth  suffering  pains 
nnd  afflictions,  and  temptations  of 
cverv  kind :  and  this  that  the  word 
n-'ight  be  fulfilled  which  saith.  He  will 
tike  upon  him  the  pains  and  sicknesses 


of  his  people;  and  he  will  take  upon 
him  death,  that  he  may  loose  the  bands 
of  death  which  bind  his  people." 

Alma's  talk  to  the  people  of  Gideon 
was  altogether  a  very  pleasing  one,  and 
he  closed  with  this  blessing  upon  them  : 
"And  now  may  the  peace  of  God  rest 
upon  you,  and  upon  your  houses  and 
lands,  and  upon  your  flocks  and  herds, 
and  all  that  you  possess ;  your  women 
and  your  children,  according  to  your 
faith  and  good  works,  from  this  time 
forth  and  forever. 

Melek  was  the  next  field  of  labor. 
This  place  was  on  the  west  of  the  River 
Sidon,  and  south  of  Zarahemla.  The 
people  here  received  his  message  glad- 
ly and  were  baptized  throughout  all  the 
land. 

A  brief  account  of  the  condition  of 
our  own  country  after  the  civil  war 
might  bring  more  clearly  to  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  condition  of  the  Ne- 
phites  after  the  wars  with  the  Amlicites 
and  Lamanites.  Appoint  one  of  the 
pupils  to  give  this. 

Have  the  pupils  locate  Zarahemla, 
Gideon  and  Melek  on  the  map. 


Lesson  32.  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
Preached  at  Ammonihah. 

Teacher's  Text:  Alma  8th  to  13th 
chapters. 

Pupils'  Text :     Alma  8 :8-32. 

Individual  Assignments  :  Alma  9 : 
1-11;  10:1-11;  10:12-16;  10:17-23; 
10:24-32;   11:21-34. 

Predominant  Thought :  It  is  hard 
indeed  for  those  who  are  hardened  in 
sin  to  receive  a  prophet's  message. 

Review  the  teachings  of  Nehor 
(  Alma  1 :3,  4)  in  order  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  Alma 
and  Amulek  had  to  meet  in  preaching 
the  truth  in  Ammonihah. 

Lesson  Setting:  Ammonihah  was 
a  western  city  of  the  Nephites  (locate 
on  map),  situated  in  the  same  region 
of  country  as  Melek.  Noah  and  Aaron. 
The  people  who  inhabited  it  were  the 
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followers  of  Nehor.  The  pupils  should 
try  to  imagine  the  richly  dressed  peo- 
ple surrounding  the  two  servants  of 
God ;  their  scoffing  countenances ; 
their  pleasure  in  Zeezrom's  sneers, 
and  their  displeasure  at  the  answers 
of  Aniulek,  until  his  words  called  forth 
their  astonishment,  and  later  caused 
them  to  tremble. 

Lesson  Statement :  Alma  left  the 
land  of  Melek  and  traveled  for  three 
days  northward  to  the  city  of  Am- 
monihah. 

In  this  city  he  began  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  as  he  had  done  in  others 
he  had  visited.  His  words  were  spok- 
en in  vain,  however,  for  "Satan  had 
gotten  great  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Ammonihah." 

Alma  realized  how  hard  their  hearts 
were,  and  he  prayed  mightily  to  God 
to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  to 
cause  them  to  repent  and  receive  bap- 
tism. Notwithstanding  this  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  message  was  to  make 
no  impression  on  them,  for  they 
scoffed  at  him.  and  said:  "We  know 
that  thou  art  Alma ;  and  we  know  that 
thou  art  High  Priest  over  the  church 
which  thou  hast  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  land,  according  to  your 
tradition ;  and  we  are  not  of  thy 
church,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  such 
foolish  traditions:  And  now  we  know 
that  because  we  are  not  of  thy  church, 
that  thou  hast  no  power  over  us ;  and 
thou  hast  delivered  up  the  judgment 
seat  unto  Nephihah ;  therefore  thou 
art  not  the  chief  judge  over  us." 

Nor  was  the  scofifing  word  enough, 
but  they  spit  upon  him  and  reviled 
him,  and  at  length  cast  him  out  of 
their  city.  And  "weary  in  body  and 
sick  at  heart  because  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  people,  after  many  fruitless  ef- 
forts, fervent  prayers  and  long  fast- 
ings, Alma  left  the  city  to  seek  some 
other  people  more  worthy  of  salva- 
tion's priceless  gifts.  He  bent  his  way 
towards  the  city  of  Aaron ;  but  as  he 
iourneyed  thitherward  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  (that  same  angel  that  beforetime 
had  been  the  agent  in  his  conversion 


to  God),  stood  before  him  and  blessed 
him.  He  told  him  to  life  up  his  heart 
and  rejoice,  for  because  of  his  faithful- 
ness he  had  great  cause  to  do  so.  The 
angel  then  directed  Alma  to  return 
to  the  sin-cursed  city  he  had  left,  and 
proclaim  unto  its  godless  citizens  the 
awful  message  that  "Except  they  re- 
pent the  Lord  will  destroy  them." 

Speedily  the  prophet  obeyed  the  an- 
gel's words.  By  another  road  he  drew 
near  the  doomed  city,  which  he  entered 
by  its  south  gate.  As  he  passed  in  he 
was  an  hungered,  and  asked  a  man 
whom  he  met,  "Will  you  give  to  an 
humble  servant  of  God  something  to 
eat?"  With  joy  the  man  took  him  to 
his  home  and  fed,  clothed  and  lodged 
him.  Furthermore,  Amulek,  for  such 
was  his  name,  told  Alma  that  he  had 
also  received  a  visit  from  an  holy 
angel,  who  had  informed  him  of  the 
High  Priest's  coming  and  directed  him 
to  receive  him  into  his  house.  And 
Alma  blessed  Amulek  and  all  his 
household,  and  tarried  and  recruited 
under  the  generous  hospitality  which 
his  home  afforded.  But  his  rest  was 
not  to  be  a  lengthened  one ;  the  people 
waxed  stronger  in  sin ;  the  cup  of 
their  iniquity  was  nearly  full.  "Go," 
came  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "Go  forth 
and  take  with  thee  my  servant  Amu- 
lek, and  prophesy  unto  this  people, 
saying,  Repent  ye,  for  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  except  ye  repent,  I  will  visit  this 
people  in  mine  anger;  yea,  I  will  not 
turn  my  fierce  anger  away." 

Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  these 
servants  of  Israel's  God  went  forth 
and  valiantly  delivered  their  terrible 
message.  From  place  to  place  they 
went  raising  their  Jonah-like  cry.  The 
heathens  of  Nineveh  hearkened  and 
repented  ;  the  sin-stained  Israelites  of 
Ammonihah  laughed,  scorned,  mocked 
and  turned  contemptuously  away.  A 
few  indeed  received  the  word,  but  that 
only  increased  the  anger  of  the  ma- 
jority, who,  egged  on  by  their  still 
more  depraved  rulers  and  teachers, 
persecuted  the  prophets  and  martyred 
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the  believers.  (  Dictionary  of  Bool<  of 
Mormon). 

The  city  of  Ammonihah  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  combination  of 
judges  and  lawyers,  who  stirred  up 
trouble  that  they  might  make  money 
out  of  the  suits  that  followed  such  dis- 
turbances. Further  than  this,  they 
were  secretly  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  to  rob  the  people  of 
their  liberty. 

These  lawyers  stood  forth  to  con- 
fuse Alma  and  Amulek  by  questions, 
all  of  which  showed  their  utter  dark- 
ness of  mind  as  to  the  truths  of  heaven 
and  the  need  they  had  of  the  teach- 
ing which  these  servants-  of  the  Lord 
could  give  them. 

Zeezrom  was  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  among  these  lawyers,  and 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  striving  to 
catch  Alma  and  Amulek  with  ques- 
tions. With  such  power  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  blessed  however  that 
this  man's  heart  was  touched,  and  he 
trembled  at  the  truths  they  taught.  His 
scofifing  changed  to  an  earnest  desire 
to  know  the  truth.  Then  it  looked  as 
if  Alma  and  Amulek  were  going  to  be 
successful  even  in  that  wicked  city, 
for  others  than  Zeezrom  believed  their 
words.  Our  next  lesson  will  tell  us 
further  about  them. 

The  dialogue  between  Amulek  and 
Zeezrom  (chapter  11,  say,  verses  21 
to  30)  might  form  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  class  recitation  if  one  pupil 
were  assigned  to  take  the  part  of 
Amulek  and  one  of  Zeezrom.  The 
words  of  Alma  to  Zeezrom  ( 12 :3-6) 
should  be  particularly  noted. 

Missionary  experiences,  showing  the 
persecution  received  by  our  elders 
while  endeavoring  to  preach  the  truth, 
might  be  interesting  with  this  lesson. 

Lesson  33.     Cod  Manifests  His  Power  in 
Behalf  of  His  Servants. 


Teacher's  Text :     Alma  14  chapter. 
Puoils'  Text:     Alma  14:18-29. 
Individtial     Assignments:      14:1-.^: 


14:6,  7;  14:8-11;  14:13-17. 

Predominant  Thought :  ''The  tri- 
umph of  the  wicked  is  short." 

Memorize:  "And  they  had  power 
given  unto  them,  insomuch  that  they 
could  not  be  confined  in  dungeons ; 
neither  were  it  possible  that  any  man 
could  slay  them ;  nevertheless  they  did 
not  exercise  their  power  until  they 
were  bound  in  bands  and  cast  into 
prison.  Now,  this  was  done  that  the 
Lord  might  show  forth  his  power  in 
them.     Alma  8:31. 

Lesson  Setting:  Ammonihah;  10th 
year  of  reign  of  Judges :  82  B.  C. 

Lesson  Statement :  In  these  words 
Alma  made  his  last  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ammonihah  after  preaching  in 
great  plainness  the  truths  of  the 
gospel :  "And  now,  my  brethren,  I 
wish  from  the  inmost  part  of  my  heart, 
yea,  with  great  anxiety,  even  unto  pain, 
that  ye  would  hearken  unto  my  words, 
and  cast  of¥  your  sins,  and  not  procras- 
tinate the  day  of  your  repentance ;  but 
that  ye  would  humble  yourselves  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  call  on  his  holy 
name,  and  watch  and  pray  continually, 
that  ye  may  not  be  tempted  above  that 
which  ye  can  bear,  and  thus  be  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  becoming  humble, 
meek,  ubniissive,  patient,  full  of  love 
and  all  long  sufifering;  and  may  the 
Lord  grant  unto  you  repentance,  that 
ye  may  not  bring  down  his  wrath  upon 
you.  that  ye  may  not  be  bowed  down 
by  the  chains  of  hell ;  that  ye  may  not 
suffer  the  second  death."  (Alma  13: 
27-30.) 

Many  of  the  people  believed  the 
words  of  Alma,  and  began  to  repent 
and  to  search  the  scriptures  for  the 
truth.  The  "more  part"  however  only 
hardened  their  hearts,  and  were  desir- 
ous of  putting  the  servants  of  God  to 
death,  so  exceedingly  angry  were  they 
at  the  plainness  of  the  word  which 
had  been  spoken. 

Alma  and  Amulek  were  bound  and 
brought  before  the  Chief  Judge,  and 
many  witnesses  testified  falsely  against 
them,  saying  that  they  had  reviled  their 
judges  and  laws,  as  well  as  the  laws 
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of  the  land,  also  that  they  had  declared 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  come,  but 
He  would  not  save  the  people  of  Am- 
monihah. 

Zeezrom  stood  forth  in  defense  of 
the  missionaries,  for  he  had' been  truly 
converted.  He  declared  that  he  knew 
that  Alma  and  Amulek  were  spotless 
before  God.  For  doing  this  he  was  re- 
viled and  spit  upon  and  cast  out  of  the 
city.  All  who  believed  were  likewise 
persecuted  and  driven,  many  women 
and  children  being  cast  into  the  fire. 
And  the  scriptures  had,  among  the  peo- 
ple were  burned  by  the  wicked  unbe- 
lievers. 

While  the  innocent  were  suffering 
in  the  flames.  Alma  and  Amulek  were 
brought  to  the  place  of  martyrdom 
and  made  to  witness  the  awful  sight. 
/  nnilek  cried  out  against  this  cruel- 
ty, and  would  have  exercised  the  power 
of  God  to  save  those  who  were  sufifer- 
ing.  but  Alma  said :  "The  Spirit  con- 
straineth  me  that  I  must  not  stretch 
forth  mine  hand ;  for  behold  the  Lord 
rcceiveth  them  up  unto  himself,  in 
glory :  and  he  doth  suffer  that  they 
may  do  this  thing,  or  that  the  peopb 
may  do  this  thing  unto  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  that 
the  judgments  which  he  shall  exercise 
upon  them  in  his  wTath  may  be  just ; 
and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  shall 
stand  as  a  witness  against  them,  yea. 
and  cry  mightily  against  them  at  the 
last  dav." 

While  the  bodies  were  being  con- 
sumed bv  the  fire,  the  wicked  mocked 
Alma  and  Am.ulek  and  smote  them  on 
their  faces,  telling  them  that  God  had 
not  the  power  to  save  the  people  al- 
thought  they  believed  in  Him,  and  they 
said,  "After  what  ye  have  seen,  will 
ve  preach  again  unto  this  people  that 
thev  shall  be  sent  into  a  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone?" 

Alma  and  .Xmulek  were  again  put  in 
prison,  where  for  three  days  they  suf- 
fered greatly  for  the  lack  of  food  and 
water.  Nor  was  this  enough,  but  they 
were  smitten  and  mocked  at  by  the 
lawyers  and  others  day  after  day,  who 


said,  among  many  other  thing,  "If  yc 
have  such  great  power,  why  do  ye  not 
deliver  yourselves?" 

For  several  daye  this  continued. 
One  day  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  land 
and  many  lawyers  and  teachers  came 
to  the  prison,  "and  the  Chief  Judge 
stood  before  them,  and  smote  them 
again,  and  said  unto  them,  'if  ye  have 
the  power  of  God,  deliver  yourselves 
from  these  bands,  and  then  we  will 
believe  that  the  Lord  will  destroy  this 
people  according  to  your  words."  Each 
one  who  was  present  smote  Alma  and 
Amulek  and  repeated  these  words. 

Wickedness  had  now  reached  its 
climax.  The  power  of  God  rested  up- 
on His  servants.  They  stood  upon  their 
feet,  and  Alma  cried,  saying,  "How 
long  shall  we  sufifer  these  great  af- 
flictions, O  Lord?  O  Lord,  give  us 
strength  according  to  our  faith  which 
is  in  Christ,  even  unto  deliverance." 

They  broke  the  cords  with  which 
they  were  bound,  and  when  the  people 
saw  this  they  began  to  flee  in  fear. 
Before  they  could  reach  the  outer  door 
of  the  prison  the  earth  trembled 
mightily  and  the  walls  of  the  prison 
were  rent  and  they  fell.  Under  the 
weight  of  stone  were  the  Chief  Judge, 
lawyers,  priests  and  teachers  who  had 
mocked  at  Alma  and  Amulek  while  the 
two  missionaries  themselves  stood 
forth  unharmed.  And  they  alone  were 
spared  of  all  who  thronged  the  prison. 

The  people  hearing  the  great  noise 
caused  by  the  falling  walls,  ran  to  the 
prison  and  beheld  what  had  happened. 
They  fled  from  the  presence  of  Alma 
and  Amulek  "even  as  a  goat  fleeth 
with  her  young  from  two  lions." 

For  additional  incidents  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  servants  of  God  from 
prison  see  Acts  5:18-20;  12:5-7;  16: 
22-32. 

Ask  one  of  the  pupils  to  write  a 
lirief  paper  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  believers  who  were  burned  to 
death  by  the  wdcked  people  of  Am- 
monihah  with  that  of  those  who  per- 
ished through  the  falling  of  the  prison 
walls. 
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Note :  The  year  after  the  visit  of 
Ahna  and  Amiilek  to  Ammonihah,  the 
Lamanites  suddenly  attacked  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  city  by  fire.  All  its 
people  were  burned,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Alma.  It  lay  desolate 
for  a  number  of  years.  (See  Alma 
16:2,  3.  9-16.) 

Third  Year—  Lessons  for  November. 

Lesion  3  I .  Gideon,  the  Heroic  Judge  who 
Followed  Divine  Promptings. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Teacher's  text :     Judges  6,  7,  8. 

Pupils'  text:     Judges  6:1-28. 

Special  assignment:  Judges  6:29- 
34:  7:1-23;  8:22-35. 

Predominant  thought:  By  follow- 
ing divine  direction  inconspicuous  men 
may  be  used  for  great  service  when  in- 
spired to  action. 

Review :  Review  the  last  lesson, 
"The  Land  of  the  Hebrews."  Re- 
member that  the  division  of  Palestine 
was  ideal  and  was  never  realized. 

Lesson  setting:  After  the  death  of 
Joshua  God  uttered  His  commands 
through  the  high  priest,  and  the  elders 
of  each  tribe  governed  the  people.  In 
the  efforts  made  by  the  several  tribes  to 
drive  out  the  heathen  Judah  took  the 
lead.  For  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  people  remained  faithful  to  the 
Lord — so  long  as  the  generation  lasted 
that  had  seen  all  His  mighty  works.  But 
in  the  next  generation  they  fell  into  the 
worship  of  "Baalim" — the  idol  of  the 
country — and  were  given  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  whose  gods  they 
served.  Their  career  of  conquest  was 
checked,  and  they  were  oppressed  by 
heathen  enemies;  but  though  punished, 
they  were  not  forsaken  by  God.  As  often 
as  they  were  oppressed  He  raised  up 
Judges  who  delivered  them  from  their 
oppressors.  But  as  often  as  they  were 
delivered,  they  disobeyed  their  judges, 
and  fell  back  into  idolatry." — Smith's 
Smaller  Scripture  History. 

After  Joshua  the  people  of  Israel  did 
not  move  as  a  great  nation  so  that  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  covered  a  long  period 
of  time.  "The  Israelites  conquered 
Canaan  as  the  German  tribes  did  the 
Roninii  empire,  or  a?  our  .-vmerican  fore- 


fathers subdued  the  Indian  tribes,  by  liv- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  old  popula- 
tion." Tlie  different  tribes  were  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  their  enemies' 
strongholds.  There  was  no  central  au- 
thority and  it  was  difficult  lo  unite.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  a  terrific  struggle  for 
each  clan  to  retain  its  identity  and  only 
through  many  generations  did  they  come 
to  unity.  Gradually  their  tented  habita- 
tions gave  place  to  permanent  homes. 
Instead  of  being  herdsmen  they  became 
an  agricultural  people  with  fixed  abodes 
in   cities. 

Occasionally  some  leader  would  unite 
separate  tribes  for  defense.  We  read  of 
Ehud  driving  back  an  invasion  of  the 
Moabites  and  of  Barak  and  Deborah 
rousing  the  people  to  give  battle  to  the 
Canaanites  on  the  historic  plain  of  Es- 
draelon.  Among  the  most  stirring  is  the 
story  of  Gideon,  who  was  divinely  chosen 
to  lead  his  tribe  against  the  Midianites 
who  had  been  very  oppressive. 

The  Midianites  were  a  nomadic  people 
who  roamed  over  the  great  eastern  pla- 
teau making  forays  out  of  the  desert  and 
like  a  horde  plaguing  the  weak  border 
tribes  of  Israel.  Every  year  the  Israel- 
ites lost  their  crops.  While  Gideon  was 
threshing  wheat  in  a  deep  wine  press  his 
thoughts  were  stirred  by  remembering 
what  his  people  might  be  if  they  lived  up 
to  Jehovah's  promises.  Now  they  were 
persecuted  and  cowering.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  great  men?  Were  there  none 
to  be  a  leader  in  righteousness?  Inspired 
by  the  examples  of  Joshua,  Barak  and 
others  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if  they 
could  do  battle  for  Jehovah  so  could  he. 
.A.n  angel  appeared  unto  him  and  encour- 
aged him  to  .go  forth  in  his  might.  He 
obeyed,  but  after  receiving  assurance  that 
God  was  with  him. 

Gideon  was  afraid  but  was  no  coward. 
He  hardly  dare  trust  himself,  so  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  divine  help. 
(Judges  6:17-24.)  The  burning  of  the 
sacrilice  gave  him  the  assurance  every 
one  can  get  who  needs  it — he  was  not 
alone.  The  bravest  are  not  those  who 
know  no  fear  but  those  who  are  cautious 
in   knowing  they  are   right. 

Conscious  of  his  call  Gideon  dared 
stand  against  the  belief  of  his  people  and 
townsmen.  Having  won  the  struggle 
with  himself  he  began  at  home  to  bring 
his  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
duty  toward  God.  By  special  command 
he  destroyed  his  father's  altar  of  Baal 
and  cut  down  the  wooden  image  (not 
grove)  of  the  Goddess  Ashtoreth.  Joash, 
Gideon's  father,  would  not  punish  his 
son  but  said,  "Let  Baal  plead  his  own 
cause."     For  the   sake  of  right   he   dared 
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stand  against  the  false  ideas  of  his  peo- 
ple. Otten  the  most  difficult  place  to 
begin  a  reform  is  at  home.  Havmg  con- 
yiiered  self  he  next  won  his  own  home. 

At  the  sign  of  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Midianites  he  called  an  army  to  save 
Israel.  32,000  responded.  By  special 
miracles  Gideon's  faith  was  again 
strengthened.  God  needs  faithful  trust- 
ing men  to  do  his  work.  Victory  does 
not  always  come  because  of  numbers.  To 
teach  Israel  the  need  of  alert,  brave 
hearted  men  who  were  true,  the  vast 
army  was  reduced  to  about  1  per  cent  of 
its  former  size  and  with  this  number  a 
great  victory  was  gained.  Give  other  in- 
stances where  numbers  do  not  count. 
Ethen  Allen  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  The 
Echo  Canyon  War,  Cromwell,  and  Mary- 
land's Cornstock  Militia  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  "Mr.  Punell  stationed  him- 
self on  horseback  on  a  hill,  and  had  his 
servants  armed  with  cornstalks  as  guns 
marched  over  the  hill  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  returning  behind  the  hill, 
marched  over  it  again  and  again  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diers." 

By  drinking  water  dipped  up  with  the 
hands  from  a  stream,  Gideon  knew  who 
were  the  most  alert  in  his  vast  army.  The 
others  were  sent  home.  By  doing  some 
scout  duty,  Gideon  overheard  a  Midianite 
relating  a  dream.  From  the  way  it  was 
told,  Gideon  knew  the  Midianites  were 
afraid.  By  an  ingenious  strategem  vic- 
tory was  gained.  The  complete  rout 
of  the  Midianites  freed  Israel  from 
tyranny  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ofifer  Gideon  the  kingship  which  he 
gratefully  refused.  His  success  was  due 
entirely  to  God  and  God  alone  he  des- 
ired the  nation  to  acknowledge  as  its 
Head.  (Compare  with  Alosiah's  refusal 
of  the  Nephite  kingdom  and  its  real  sig- 
nificance  in   God's   way   of  governing.) 

"The  real  source  of  victory  is  not  our 
strength  but  God's  might." 

Picture  Study;  "Gideon  and  the  three 
Hundred" — Tissot.  "Gideon's  Present 
Consumed" — Julius  Schnorr.  "Gideon 
and  the  Fleece" — J.  Goeree. 

Preview:  Make  careful  preparation  of- 
ne-xt  lesson  before  assigning  it  to  the 
class. 

Lesson  32.     Jepthah,  whom   Responsibility 
made  Great. 

Teacher's  Text:  Judges  10:6-18, 
11:  12:1-7. 

Pupils'  Text:     Judges  11:1-18. 

Special  Assignments:  Judges  10: 
6-18:  11:19-40;   12:1-7. 


Predominant  Tliouglit :  The  ex- 
ample of  the  energy  of  a  valiant  man 
turned  to  good  service.  The  example 
of  a  true  daughter  of  God  wiio  was 
ftilling  to  sacrifice  for  love  of  country 
and  religion. 

Review;  Have  pupils  tell  the  story  of 
Gideon.  How  was  Gideon  assisted  in  the 
work  he  had  to  do?  What  assurance  had 
he  of  his  divine  commission?  How  did 
Gideon  show  his  faith  in  the  call?  What 
quahties  made  him  a  leader?  What  noble 
example  did  he  leave  to  ambitious  and 
successful  leaders?  When  God  sends  us 
on  difKcult  missions  what  consolation 
may  we  have?  How  may  we  learn  what 
God  would  have  us  do?"  Why  did  the 
Lord  reduce  Gideon's  army?  In  the 
church  and  the  world,  by  whom  are  great 
enterprises  carried  forward,  the  many 
or  the  few?  In  battling  for  a  righteous 
cause,  what  encouragement  have  we 
though  few  stand  at  our  side?" 

"If  out  of  history  comes  the  message 
of  Israel  so  in  no  small  degree  out  of  the 
geography  comes  the  history  of  Israel." 
The  history  of  every  people  is  so  colored 
by  the  environment.  An  understanding 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  Hebrews. 

The  isolation  of  England  and  Japan, 
the  ruggedness  of  Switzerland  and  the 
flatness  of  the  Netherlands  have  affected 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  live 
there,  their  customs  and  temperament.  In 
no  country  has  the  physical  conditions 
made  a  stronger  impression  than  upon 
the  people  in  Palestine. 

Palestine  is  as  distinct  among  lands  as 
the  Hebrews  are  among  the  nations. 
Within  its  narrow  confines  are  the  wid- 
est extremes  of  climatic  conditions. 
"Tropical  verdure  and  snow  are  in  sight 
of  each  other.  Mountaineers  can  look 
down  upon  fisherman.  The  snow-covered 
peaks  of  Mt.  Herman  rise  above  the  ole- 
anders along  the  Jordan  1000  feet  higher 
that  Pikes  Peak  is  above  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea." 

Palestine  is  divided  into  four  distinct 
zones,  running  north  and  south.  They  are 
the  coast  plain,  the  central  range  of  hills, 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  eastern  plateau. 
To  the  no.-th  of  Mt.  Carmel  the  coast 
plain  breakes  through  the  hills  and  joins 
the  Jordan  valley. 

"The  coast  plain  forms  a  zone  about 
twenty  miles  wide,  populous  and  fertile; 
its  roads  the  highways,  its  fields  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  world." 

The    central    range    extends    from    the 
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desert  plateau  on  the  south  to  the  Le- 
banon mountains  on  the  north.  The 
upper  or  north  end  of  this  range,  is  rich 
with  springs  and  wooded  hills,  while  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  or  Judaea  is 
rugged  and  repellant  with  rocky  hills  and 
deep,  narrow  ravines. 

"The  Jordan  valley  is  more  than  a  val- 
ley: it  is  a  deep  chasm  from  S  to  15  miles 
broad,  extending  throughout  the  length 
of  Palestine.  Througli  the  valley  runs 
the  river  which  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion more  than  any  other  river  in  the 
world,  because  of  its  sacred  associations. 
Its  name  means  "The  Descender"  and  is 
rightly  given.  The  Jordan  river  falls 
3000  feet  in  its  course  of  115  miles  and 
ends  in  tlie  lowest  and  deadliest  sea  on 
earth,  1,300  fet  below  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  sea  into  which  it  flows  is  right- 
ly called  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  five  times  as 
salt  as  the  ocean.  There  is  no  life  within 
its  waters  or  on  its  shores.  There  is 
deadly  heat  in  its  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Four  or  five  streams  besides  the 
Jordan  enter  into  it  but  it  gives  these 
waters  again  only  through  evaporation. 
'There  it  lies,  and  with  wide  open  mouth 
swallows  the  whole  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  Jordan  and  all  the  snows  of  Her- 
man, and  vet  it  is  not  a  whit  sweeter  or 
larger  for  it.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  receives 
the  Jordan  and  passes  it  along.  The  Dead 
Sea  receives  but  gives  not.'  The  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  65  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  lies  nearly  700  feet  below  Sea  level. 
Ii  is  13  miles  long  and  about  8  miles 
wide  at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  harp 
shaped  among  the  hills  which  rise  nearly 
1000  feet  above  its  surface." — From  Inter- 
national S.  S.  Course. 

The  eastern  plateau  rises  abruptly 
above  the  Jordan  valley  and  stretches 
eastward  to  the  salt  desert.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  3000  fet  and  more. 

Palestine  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  New  Hampshire  70  miles  wide  in  its 
greatest  width  and  150  miles  long.  Only 
a  small  part  of  this  country  was  held  per- 
manently by  the  Hebrews.  In  the  main 
their  territory  was  limited  to  the  central 
mountain  region  between  the  coast  plain 
and  gorge  of  the  Jordan. 

"While  isolated  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner from  the  nations,  the  Holy  Land 
shared  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Syria 
the  distinction  of  being  at  the  center  of 
civilization  and  influence  of  the  ancient 
world."  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  has 
fittingly  described  it  as  a  land  lying  be- 
tween two  continents — Asia  and  Africa: 
between  two  primeval  homes  of  men — the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile:  be- 
tween two  great  centers  of  empire — 
Western  Asia  and  Egypt;  between  all 
these,      representing     the      Eastern     and 


ancient  world  and  the  Mediterranean 
which  is  the  gateway  to  the  western  and 
modern  world. 

"This  double  relation  of  exclusion  and 
ready  intercommunication,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  was  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  heritage  of  a  people,  who  were  at 
one  period  of  their  history  to  dwell  apart 
from  the  nations,  and  at  another  to  carry 
the  message  of  life  and  salvation  to  all 
people  of  the  earth. 

"It  was  fitting  that  the  Book  which 
contained  this  message  should  be  given  in 
a  land  which  touched  all  lands." — From 
Stewart's  The  Land  of  Israel. 

Have  pupils  draw  in  their  note-books 
a  relief  map  of  Palestine. 

Lesson  Setting:  Gideon  is  reckoned 
the  fifth  and  greatest  judge  in  Israel. 
Others  excelled  him  "in  holiness  of  char- 
acter as  Samuel,  but  none  for  dignity  or 
bravery."  He  had  many  wives  and  70 
sons  besides  Abimeleh,-  the  son  of  one  of 
his  concubines.  No  doubt  most  of  his 
sons  followed  the  example  of  their  il- 
lustrations father  in  refusing  the  king- 
ship because  of  the  regard  they  had  for 
the  theocracy,  but  Abimelech  "a  bold  bad 
man"  had  no  such  scruples.  Having  won 
over  his  mother's  brothers  the  chief  men 
of  Shechem  were  now  induced  gave 
money  to  assist  Gideon's  son  in  his  en- 
terprise. Immediately  69  of  Gideon's 
sons  were  slain  and  Abimelech  anointed 
king.  Gideon's  youngest  son  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  warned  the  people 
by  a  fable,  the  oldest  on  record,  of  the 
character  of  their  leader.  His  warning 
was  unheeded  but  subsequent  events 
transpired  as  he  predicted. 

Abimelech  met  the  fate  of  wicked  and 
unprincipled  men.  His  deeds  simply  show 
the  state  of  society  of  his  time  and  reveal 
the  idolatrous  condition  of  God's  chosen 
people.  Their  apostasy  continued  and  for 
18  years  they  were  ounished  by  the  Am- 
monites who  held  the  tribes  east  of  Jor- 
dan in  servitude. 

Repentant  Israel  put  away  the  strange 
gods  and  cried  for  pardon.  They  were 
reminded  of  their  many  deliverences  from 
enemies  but  had  repeatedly  turned  to 
serve  other  gods.  They  were  told  to  "Go 
and  cry  to  the  gods  that  they  have  chos- 
en: let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of 
your  tribulation."  The  repentance  of 
Israel  was  complete  and  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  was  done  with  such  singular 
zeal  that  "His  soul  was  grieved  for  the 
misery  of  Israel." 

Have  pupils  locate  Gilead  east  of  Jor- 
dan. The  .•\mmonites  roamed  over  the 
great  eastern  plateau  and  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. Israel  rallied  at  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  made  their  cove- 
nant   (    a   little   east   of   1-4   the   distance 
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from  llic  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Cliin- 
nereth  or  Galilee).  The  land  of  Tob  is 
located  a  little  south  and  east  of  the  influx 
of  the  river  Jarmuk  with  the  Jordan  near 
the  Sea  of  Chinnereth. 
Lesson  Statement: 

1.  Jephthah  like  Abimelech  was  the 
spurious  son  of  a  man  who  had  a  large 
legitimate  family.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  disinherited  because  of 
being  the  son  of  a  woman  of  questionable 
character.  He  was  forced  to  leave  his  na- 
tive town  and  joined  a  band  of  question- 
able characters  who  gained  their  living 
by  worryine  and  robbmg  the  enemy  on 
the  frontier. 

It  was  easier  to  fall  into  the  habits  of 
such  society  than  to  seek  recognition  in 
a  well  established  community.  Anyhow 
his  own  people  were  really  frontier  herds- 
men and  not  in  a  state  of  highly  organ- 
ized society  and  in  such  condition  no  dis- 
grace was  atached  to  plundering  ene- 
mies, raiding  caravans  and  any  people 
whom  they  had  no  reason  to  respect.  The 
exploits  and  daring  of  this  brave  man 
won  for  him  great  fame  as  a  leader. 

2.  When  his  people  took  a  decided 
stand  against  the  Amomnites  there  was 
no  one  who  would  cause  such  dread  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  as  Jephthah  so 
he  was  chosen  to  be  the  leader  of  Israel. 

3.  On  oath  the  elders  swore  that  the 
land  of  Gilead  would  be  the  reward  of 
success.  Note  the  careful  attention 
Jephthah  paid  to  details.  One  would  hard- 
ly expect  it  from  a  man  of  his  habits  yet 
it  reveals  one  great  quality  for  success  in 
any  line. 

4.  On  ratification  of  the  understand- 
ing Jephthah  was  ready  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  the  assembled 
foe.  Exchanges  were  made  in  the  hope 
of  coming  to  an  understanding.  Note  tne 
three  arguments  of  Israel,  (a)  Ammonites 
had  no  title  to  the  land  because  Amorties 
had  driven  them  out  before  Israel  came, 
(b)  Israel  had  occupied  the  land  for  300 
years  with  undisputed  rights,  (c)  God  of 
Heaven  had  a  right  to  give  the  land  to  his 
people  as  was  their  God  Chemosh  to 
grant  it  to  them  in  their  opinion.  The 
impending  battle  would  decide. 

5.  Jephthah's  rash  vow  was  made  to 
gain  the  favor  of  heaven  as  he  felt  he  had 
not  been  divinely  called.  (Compare  with 
Gideon.) 

6.  Ammonites  were  entirely  subjected 
to  Israel. 

7.  Jephthah's  only  child  met  him  on 
his  return.     His  sorrow  in  his  victory. 

8.  Willing  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's 
daughter.  Her  example  to  all  true  wo- 
men in  wishing  to  become  a  bride  and  a 
mother  in  Israel.  The  simple  abiding 
faith  of  this  devoted  woman. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  Jephthah  ful- 
liUed  hi.s  vow.  Although  the  scripture 
records  it  yet  nowhere  is  it  sanctioned 
in  holy  writ.  His  life  had  been  hardened 
as  a  freebooter.  The  spirit  of  the  time, 
the  spirit  of  the  heathen  religions  pre- 
vailing around  Israel,  the  dominating 
ideas  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
the  character  of  the  man  himself,  go  to 
convince  one  that  the  hero  did  carry  out 
his  promise.  His  superstition  and  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Jehovah's  law  to- 
gether with  the  great  personal  anguish 
made  the  literal  accomplishment  of  his 
vow  his  first  duty. 

9.  Misunderstanding  with  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  the  punishment  of  the  offen- 
ders   and   Jephthah's   short   reign. 

Illustrations  and  Supplementary  Ma- 
terial: Ask  pupils  to  cite  instances 
where  energetic  people  have  been  turned 
from  evil  doing  to  good  service.  Name 
some  of  Jephthah's  characteristics  that 
made  him  a  great  leader? 

Call  attention  to  human  qualities  that 
responsibility  will  bring  out. 

Pictures:  "Jephthah,"  Sir  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais.  "Jephthah's  Daughter,"  Chas.  Le 
Brun.  "Jephthah's  Daughter,"  Henry  O 
Neil. 


Preview  the  lesson  for  next  Sunday. 
Encourage    pupils    to    bring    their 
texts  and  note  books. 


Lesson  33.  Samson,  who  Trusted  too  much 
in  his  own  Strength. 

Teacher's  Text:  Judges  13;  14; 
15;  16. 

Pupils'  Text:     Judges  13. 

Special  Assignments:  Judges  14: 
15.  16:1-22.    16:22-31. 

Predoininant  Thought :  Special  fa- 
vors or  talents  are  no  guarantee 
against  failure. 


Review  the  story  of  Jephthah  and  the 
physical  contour  of  Palestine.  Draw  a 
cross  section  of  the  Holy  Land  showing 
the  sea-level,  plains,  and  mountains,  (east 
and  west  through  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead   Sea.) 

Lesson  Setting:  The  Philistine  op- 
pression was  contemporary  with  the  Am- 
monite oppression  which  Jephthah  re- 
lieved. Although  three  judges  succeeded 
that  illustrious  leader  they  were  not 
successful  in  quelling  their  western  foe. 
Finally  the  Philistines  were  allowed  to 
bring  Israel  under  rigorous  servitude  for 
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40  years,  because  they  had  elapsed  into 
insensible  idolatry  under  the  easy  reigns 
of  Jephathah's  successors.  The  40  years 
humiliation  ended  distinctly  with  Sam- 
son's great  victory  at  Ebenezer  (I  Sam. 
7:13.)  The  Philistines  now  take  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Hebrew  history  and 
continued  longer  than  any  other  power 
to  plague  Israel  for  its  shameful  for- 
getfulness  of  God's  promises.  It  was 
not  till  David  that  the  deliverance  was 
complete. 

"When  we  read  of  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  nation  at  large  it  would  be  a 
grievous  error  to  infer  that  all  had  de- 
parted from  God.  There  are  various  in- 
timations that  in  the  worst  times,  not  a 
few  families  were  to  be  found  religious 
and  well  regulated.  *  *  *  Thus 
*  *  *  when  the  prophet  deemed  that 
he  was  himself  the  only  one  by  whom 
Jehovah  was  acknowledged.  God  him- 
self knew  that  there  were  in  Israel  /',000 
persons  whose  knees  had  not  been  bowed 
to  Baal.     (I   Kings  18:18.) 

In  ancient  times  men  of  prowess  were 
the  popular  idols.  The  mere  mention  of 
a  name  struck  terror  to  the  enemy.  Note 
Gideon,  Goliath  and  others. 

The  crude  state  of  society  may  be 
judged  by  Samson's  exploits.  The  ex- 
pedition against  a  neighboring  town 
where  30  men  were  killed  to  pay  a  debt 
is  an  example  of  the  state  of  their  civil- 
ization. 

Lesson  Statement: 

1.  Promise  of  son  to  the  wife  of  Ma- 
noah.  A  Nazarite  is  one  consecrated  to 
the   service   of   God. 

2.  Notice    Manoah's   humble   entreaty. 

3.  The  desire  to  sacrifice  and  the  fear 
of  death,  on  seeing  the  angel.  (Name 
other  instances.) 

4.  Samson's  birth  and  childhood.  The 
boy  had  superior  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  his  exultation  over  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  strength  he  was  made  aware 
that  it  depended  on  his  condition  as  a 
Nazarite  and  the  sunshorn  hair  which 
was  a  symbol  of  that  vow. 

5.  Samson  desired  to  marry  a  Philis- 
tine woman.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents  and  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  any  people  whose 
beliefs  and  hopes  are  dififerent.  The  ar- 
rangement for  the  marriage  was  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  people  at  that 
time. 

"It  is  from  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  and  also  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
bondage  to  the  Philistines  that  we  are 
to  date  the  commencement  of  Samson's 
vindictive  administration.  He  proved  a 
man  of  ungovernable  passions,  but 
through  the  influence  of  his  destiny  to 
begin    the    deliverance    of    Israel,    it    was 


so  ordered  that  even  his  worst  passions, 
and  even  the  sorrows  and  calamities 
which  these  passions  wrought  upon  him- 
self, were  made  the  instruments  of  dis- 
tress and  ruin  to  the  Philistines." — 

6.  His  exploits:  (a)  killing  a  lion;  (b) 
killing  3  men  of  Ashkelon  to  pay  for  the 
answer  to  his  riddle;  (c)  burning  the 
Philistine  fields  in  vengeance  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  suffered  and  the  wrongs  his 
nation  had  endured;  (d)  smiting  his  en- 
emy hip  and  thigh  for  burning  his  wife 
and  her  father's  house;  (e)  at  Etham, 
where  he  went  for  refuge,  he  was  bound 
and  delivered  as  a  ransom  for  a  promise 
of  peace.  He  killed  1000  men  with  the 
jaw  bone  of  an  ass.  He  was  raised  to  the 
Judgeship  of  Israel  for  his  daring,  (f) 
At  Gaza  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  question- 
able house.  He  carries  away  the  .  city 
gates    on    escaping. 

7.  Married  the  Philistine  woman  Del- 
ilah who  is  bribed  to  wrest  his  secret 
from  him.  Samson  toys  with  the  temp- 
tation and  is  lost.  The  lesson  to  us  who 
feel  confident  in  our  strength. 

8.  Imprisonment  at  Gaza.  His  un- 
timely death  after  judging  Israel  20  years. 
"Nothing  could  more  clearly,  than  being 
deprived  of  his  strength  evince  the  mir- 
aculous nature  of  the  superhuman 
strength  with  which  Samson  had  been 
for  special  purposes  invested.  Samson 
himself  had  known  this  before;  but  now 
blind,  weak,  bound,  disglorified  and  de- 
graded to  a  woman's  service  he  had  oc- 
casion and  leisure  to  feel  it;  and  in  his 
prison  house  he  probably  learned  more 
of  himself  than  he  had  known  in  all  his 
previous  life.  Nor  was  his  knowledge 
unprofitable.  He  felt  that  although  he 
had  begun  to  deliver  Israel,  his  employ- 
ment of  the  gifts  to  him  had  rather  been 
the  incidental  eflfect  of  his  own  insensate 
passions,  than  the  result  of  those  stern 
and  steady  purposes  which  became  one 
who  had  so  solemnly  been  set  apart,  even 
before  his  birth,  to  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  Such  thoughts  as  these  brought 
repentance  to  his  soul;  and  as  by  his 
repentance  his  condition  of  Nazariteship 
was  in  some  sort  renewed,  it  pleased  God 
that  along  witli  the  growth  of  his  hair, 
his  strength  should  gradually  return  to 
him. 

Fatally  for  the  Philistines,  tliey  took 
the  view  that,  since  the  strength  of  Sam- 
son had  been  the  gift  of  God  to  Israel, 
their  triumph  over  him  evinced  that  their 
own  god,  Dagon,  was  more  powerful 
than  Jehovah.  This  raised  the  matter 
f'-om  being  a  case  between  Samson  and 
Ihe  Philistines  to  one  between  Jehovah 
nnd  Dagon;  and  it  thus  became  necessary 
that  the  divine  honor  should  be  vindi- 
cated."— Kitto. 
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Supplementary  Material  :"It  is  remark- 
able tliat  the  exploits  of  Samson  against 
tlie  Philistines  were  performed  singly  and 
without  any  co-operation  from  his  coun- 
trymen to  vindicate  their  liberties.  They 
seemed  to  fear  him  almost  as  much  as 
the  Philistines.  It  scarcely  appears  that 
Samson  exercised  any  authority  in  the 
tribes." — Kitto. 

Read  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made: 

"Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  pre- 
scribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Designed  for  great  exploits,  if  I  must  die 
Betrayed.     *    "*     *     O  glorious  strength 
Put  to  the  labor  of  a  beast,  debased — ^ 
Ask  for  this  deliverer  now,  and  find  him, 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, — 
Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction:  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfilled  but  through  mine  own 

default? 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
But    what   is    strength    without   a   double 

share 
Of   wisdom?      Vast,    unwieldly,    burden- 
some 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties,  not  made  to  rule, 
But    to    subserve     where     wisdom     bears 

command. 
God,  when  He  gave  me  strength  to  show 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my 

hair. 
But  peace!     I  must  not  quarrel  with  the 

will 
Of  highest  dispensation." 


Call  especial  attention  to  the  birthright 
of  Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls  who 
are  born  under  the  covenant,  their  right 
as  heirs  to  the  priesthood  and  the  need  of 
ri.ghteons  lives  to  guard  that  privilege 
religiously.  The  unfortunate  choice  of  a 
helpmate  from  among  a  people  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  Samson  should  be  a 
stirring  illustration  of  unguided  selection 
and  self-sufificient   argument. 

Unbalanced  strength  oft  proves  a  ca- 
lamity. Give  illustrations.  What  should 
boys  and  girls  do  to  have  a  well  ordered 
life  that  is  rounded  to  perfection?  How 
does  it  apply  to  those  who  neglect  relig- 
ious training  to  gain  only  worldly  pleas- 
ures and  goods? 

Compare  Samson's  choice  with  the  de- 
sire of  Jephthah's  daughter. 

Give  illustrations  showing  that  special 
talents  are  no  safeguard  against  failure. 
What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  Samson 
in  relying  too  much  on  our  own  strength? 
How  would  his  example  in  physical 
prowess  be  serviceable  to  us  in  avoiding 
calamities  in  our  mental  and  spiritual  ten- 
dencies? 

Picture  Study:  "Manoah's  Sacrifice," 
Rembrandt:  "Samson,"  by  Rembrandt, 
Bonnat,  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  P.  P. 
Rubens,  and  Watts. 


Fast  Day  Exercises :  Assign  as  the 
topic  for  testimony  some  of  the  aims 
or  points  brought  out  in  lessons  31,  32 
or  33. 
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Geo.  M.  Cannon.  Chairman;  ll'in.  D.  Owen 
First   Year — Lessons  for  November. 

[By   George   M.   Cannon.] 

Lesson  3 1 .  Christ  Appears. 

[For    Second    Sunday   in    November.] 

Text:  III  Nephi  11;  "Story  of  the 
Book  of  ]\Iormon,"  chapter  43. 

After  the  terrible  calamities,  de- 
scribed in  our  last  lesson,  which  befell 
the  people  during  the  three  days  in 
which  our  Savior  lay  in  the  tomb,  the 
whole  land  was  filled  with  lamentation 
because  of  the  great  upheavals  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 


,  .fosial)  Burrows.  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 

earth  and  the  awful  results  produced 
thereby.  The  people  gathered  together 
round  about  the  temple  which  was  in 
the  land  Bountiful.  The  chapter  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  referred  to  in  the 
text  gives  a  very  graphic  description 
of  what  occurred.  The  appearance  of 
the  resurrected  Redeemer  in  their 
midst,  and  His  teachings  brought  to 
the  people  great  joy.  The  Savior  com- 
missioned son^e  to  carry  on  His  v>ork 
on  this  continent ;  and  gave  them  spe- 
cial instructions  as  to  their  duties.  In 
this  chapter  the  method  of  baptism  is 
clearly  explained  (verses  23-26).  And 
the  words  used  in  baptizing  are  given 
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(in  verse  25)  :  "Having  authority 
given  me  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

A  suggestive  aim  of  the  lesson : 
Christ's  mission  is  one  of  peace  and  of 
salvation  to  all  mankind. 

Lesson    32.     Christ's  Ministry   /*mong  tlie 
Nepliites. 

Text:  HI  Kephi  17:1-17:  "Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon"  (Reynolds), 
chapter  45. 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  may  also 
choose  different  material  deemed  wise 
from  chap.  16.  The  subject  of  the  les- 
son will  be  "The  Savior's  Teachings." 
The  Savior  perceived  that  the  people 
did  not  uderstand  all  of  His  teachings. 
He  explained  to  them  th:  manner  by 
"hich  thev  could  obtain  light  from  our 
TTeavenly'Father  and  that  He  Himself 
ha'^'  other  duties  that  would  cause  Him 
to  leave  them  but  that  while  He  re- 
mained with  them  He  desired  to  do  all 
the  good  He  could,  so  He  called  about 
Him  all  their  sick  and  healed  them, 
whatever  might  be  their  ailment. 

A  suggestive  aim  for  the  lesson 
would  be":  Christ  has  compassion  for 
all.  rnd  blesses  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

Lesson    33.     Christ  and    the  Nephlte 
Children. 

Text:  HI  Nephi  17:11-25:  "Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  (Reynolds^ 
chio.  45. 

(See  HI  Nephi  26:14.)- 

This  lesson  is  supposed  to  be  out- 
lined by  the  local  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  Workers. 
It  treats  of  the  wonderful  affection 
and  love  which  the  Savior  always  dis- 
plaved  for  children.  It  also  expresses 
that  when  affected  with  great  ioy  the 
Savior  was  moved  to  tears.  This  is  an 
exhibition  of  feeling  that  is  frequently 
foimd  on  the  part  of  strong  and  truly 
great  men.  Men  who  could  not  be 
moved  to  -^hed  tears  for  their  own  suf- 


ferings or  because  of  physical  pain  are 
moved  to  tears  by  the  consideration  of 
the  great  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  toward  His  children  here,  and 
in  this  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon the  Savior  has  twice  so  shed  tears. 
The  children  may  be  taught  that  it  is 
manly  to  have  tender  feelings  toward 
all  mankind. 

Third  Year — L  essons  for  November. 

[Prepared  by  Sylvester   D.    Bradford.] 

Lesson  4 1 .  The  Last  Supper. 

Text:  John  13:1-3;  Luke  22:24- 
27;  Mark  14:12-26. 

I.  Preparation.     (Mark  14:12-16.) 

II.  The  Washing  of  Feet. 

1.  Dispute  among  disciples.  (Luke 

22 :24. ) 

2.  Jesus  performs  the  service. 

3.  The  lesson  taught. 

III.  Foretelling  the  Betrayal. 

1.  Statement  of  Jesus. 

2.  "Is  it  I?" 

lA'.  The  Bread  and  Wine. 

1.  Administered. 

2.  Its  significance. 

Suggestive  Truth  :  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacred  ordi- 
nance wherein  we  covenant  to  be  loyal 
in  the  service  of  Christ. 

Application :  Memorize  and  an- 
alyze tlie  blessings  on  the  bread  and 
water. 

What  preparation  is  necessary  for 
us  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper 
worthily. 

Let  us  take  the  two  elements  empha- 
sized, lovalty  and  service,  and  make 
them  two  great  pillars  of  strength  in 
our  chiracters.  The  one  is  shown  bv 
our  dilia'pnce  in  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  the  other  by  our 
usefulness. 

Tt  is  easv  to  drift  from  this  lovaltv 
.•nnd  sfrarUiallv  become  traitors  to  the 
f-nuse.  To  g-usrd  against  this,  it  is  well 
orrp<;inri''1lv  to  ask.  "K  it  I?"  That  i« 
q  miiMi  better  question  than  to  say  "Is 
it  be?" 

Lesson  42.  Gpth^emane. 

Text:     Matt.    26:36- .58;    26:60-75: 
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27:3-10:  Luke  22:39-53;  John  18: 
1-12. 

I.  Not  My  Will,  but  Thine,  be  Done. 

1.  The  garden. 

2.  The   apostles'    failure   to   watch 
and  pray. 

3.  The  prayer  of  Jesus. 

4.  The    strength    and    consolation, 

received. 

II.  The  Betrayal  and  Arrest. 

1.  The  traitor's  kiss. 

2.  The  arrest. 

3.  The  subsequent  death  of  Judas. 

III.  Peter's   Denial. 

1.  The  incidents. 

2.  The  effect  on  Peter. 
Suggestive   Truth :      Being   true   to 

oneself  and  to  one's  God  gives 
strength  and  consolation. 

Application :  In  the  garden  Jesus 
proved  true  to  Himself  and  to  His 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  his  soul  was 
filled  vith  peace. 

Peter  in  a  moment  of  weakness  de- 
nied his  Lord  and  went  away  weeping 
bitterly. 

Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  and  went 
av.-ay  disgusted  and  killed  himself. 

Great  battles  come  to  all  of  us  in 
life,  but  loyalty  to  our  colors  insures 
victory,  and  every  victory  adds  to  our 
strength. 

WHiat  are  some  of  our  battles? 

Jesus,  having  been  through  this 
mortal  life,  can  sympathize  with  us ; 
and  through  Him  we  are  sure  to  gain 
strength  by  the  mere  asking,  just  as 
He  Himself  did  in  His  greatest  hour 
of  trial  through  prayer  to  His  Father 
in  Heaven. 

Lesson  43.  Christ  a  Prisoner. 

Text:     Matt.  26:57-68;  27:1-31. 
I.  Trial  Before  Jewish  Authorities. 


11. 


Before    Annas.       fjohn    18:12- 
24.) 

2.  Night   trial   before   the     Sanhe- 

dr'in.     (Matt.  26:57-68.) 

3.  Morning  trial  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim    (Luke  22:66-71.) 

Trial   Before   Roman    Authorities 
1.  First  trial  before  Pilate. 


John  18:28-38.  Though  the  Sanhedrin 
h.-id  condemned  Jesus,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  pass  a  capital  sentence;  this  be- 
ing a  right  which  had  passed  from  the 
Jews  by  the  conquest  of  their  country, 
and  now  belonged  to  the  Romans  alone. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Pilate 
would  trouble  himself  with  the  cogni- 
zance of  any  matter  not  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  law.  Of  this  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  were  fully  aware;  and  there- 
fore they  prepared  a  second  accusation 
against  Jesus,  founded  on  the  Roman 
law;  as  likely  to  succeed  with  Pilate,  as 
the  former  had  done  with  the  people. 
They  charged  Him  with  attempting  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  under  His 
own  dominion  as  King  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
the  Roman  state  and  emperor.  Pilate 
accordingly  arraigned  Jesus,  and  called 
upon  Him  to  answer  this  accusation.  The 
answer  of  Jesus  satisfied  Pilate  that  it 
was  groundless,  the  kingdom  which  He 
set  up  appearing  plainly  to  be  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  but  His  spiritual 
reign  in  righteousness  and  holiness  and 
peace,  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Pilate  there- 
fore acquitted   Him  of  the  offense. 

But  the  multitude,  headed  now  by  the 
priests  and  elders,  grew  clamorous  for 
His  execution;  adding,  "He  stirreth  up 
the  people,  teaching  throughout  all  Jewry, 
beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place." 
Hearing  his  reference  to  Galilee,  Pilate 
seized  the  opportunity,  thus  offered,  of 
escaping  from  the  responsibility  of  a 
judgment,  either  for  acquittal  or  of  con- 
demnation, by  treating  the  case  as  out 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  within  that  of 
Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  who  was  then 
in  Jerusalem  on  a  visit. — Condensed  from 
Greenleaf:  Testimony  of  the  Evangel- 
ists pp.  526-528,  by  Bible  Study  Manu-'. 
p.   312. 

2.  Trial  before  Herod.     (Luke  23: 
4-12.) 

Luke  23:4-12.  Antipas  had  long  been 
Avanting  to  see  Jesus  because  of  the 
rumors  he  had  heard;  and  he  hoped  that 
Jesus  would,  in  compliment  to  ro}'alty, 
amuse  by  some  miracle  his  gaping  curi- 
osity. He  harangued  and  questioned  Hiin 
in  many  words,  but  gained  not  so  much 
as  one  syllable  in  reply.  Our  Lord  con- 
fronted all  His  ribald  nuestions  with  the 
majesty  of  silence.  Then  all  the  savage 
vulgarity  of  the  man  came  out  through 
the  thin  veneer  of  a  superficial  cultiva- 
tion. For  the  second  time  Jesus  is  de- 
rided— derided  this  time  as  -riest  and 
prophet.  Herod  treated  Him  with  the 
insolence    of   a    studied    contempt.  Mock- 
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ing  His  innocence  and  His  misery  in  a 
festal  and  shining  robe,  the  wicked  prince 
sent  Him  back  to  the  procurator.  It  was 
His  second  public  distinct  acquittal. — ■ 
Condensed  from  Farrar:  Life  of  Christ, 
ch.  60,  by  Bible  Alanual  Study,  p.  312. 

3.  Second  trial  before  Pilate. 

Matt.  27:15-31;  Luke  23:13-16;  John  .9: 
4-16.  Pilate,  convinced  of  the  innocence 
of  Jesus  made  several  attempts  to  save 
Him.  All  these  attempts  failed,  because, 
instead  of  at  once  and  decidedly  pro- 
claiming His  innocence  and  demanding 
His  acquittal,  He  sought  at  the  same 
time  to  propitiate  His  accusers.  His  first 
step  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  at 
once  going  to  his  judgment  seat  and 
pronouncing  authoritatively  the  acquittal 
of  his  prisoner,  he  in  one  breath  declared 
Tesus  innocent  and  prepared  to  treat  Him 
as  guilty,  ofifering  to  release  Him  as  a 
boon  to  the  Jews.  A  weaker  proposal 
could  scarcely  have  been  made.  There 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  in- 
duce the  Jews  to  accept  it;  but  in  making 
it  he  showed  a  disposition  to  treat  with 
them — a  disposition  they  did  not  fail  to 
make  abundant  use  of  in  the  succeeding 
scenes    of    this    disgraceful    day. 

His  second  attempt  to  save  Jesus  from 
death  was  more  unjust  and  as  futile  as 
the  first.  He  scourged  the  prisoner  whose 
innocence  he  had  himself  declared,  prob- 
ably' under  the  impression  that  the  Jews 
might  be  satisfied  when  they  saw  Jesus 
bleeding  and  fainting  from  the  scourge. 
But  the  people  were  infuriated  by  the 
sight  of  the  innocent,  unmurmuring  suf- 
ferer whom  they  had  thus  mangled.  They 
could  not  bear  that  such  an  object  be  left 
to  remind  them  of  their  barbarity,  and 
with  one  iierce  yell  of  fury  they  cried, 
"Crucify    Him." 

A  third  time  Pilate  refused  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  inhuman  and  unjust 
rage,  and  flung  the  prisoner  on  their 
hands.  But  when  the  Jews  answered  that 
by  their  law  He  ought  to  die,  because, 
"He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God," 
Pilate  was  again  seized  with  dread,  and 
withdrew  his  prisoner  for  the  fourth  time 
into   the   palace. 

When  he  reappeared  the  Jews  played 
their  last  card  and  played  it  successfully. 
"If  you  release  this  man,  thou  art  not 
Csesar's  friend."  To  lay  himself  open  to 
a  charge  of  treason  or  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  Csesar  was  what  Pilate  could 
not  risk.  At  once  his  compassion  for  the 
prisoner,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  appre- 
hensions, his  proud  willingness  to  let  the 
Jews  have  their  way,  were  overcome  by 
his  fear  of  being  reported  to  the  most 
suspicious  of  emperors.     He  prepared  to 


give  his  judgment,  and  took  his  place  on 
the  official  seat.  Here,  after  venting  his 
spleen  in  the  weak  sarcasm.  "Shall  I 
crucify  your  king?"  he  formally  handed 
over  his  prisoner  to  be  crucified. — Con- 
densed from  Dods:  Expos.  Bible,  John, 
Vol.  II,  nn.  305-310.  by  Bible  Studv  Man- 
ual, p.  313. 

Suggestive   Truth :      Same   as   Les- 
son 42. 

Application :     Same   as   Lesson   42. 

-     ^^\ 
Lesson   44.     Crucifixion. 

Text:     Luke    23:26-56;    John   19: 
16-42. 
I.  Jesus  Led  Forth  to  Be  Crucified. 

1.  Jesus  faints  beneath  the  cross. 

2.  Simon  of  Cyrene. 

3.  "Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children." 

Even  in  this  His  great  hour  of  trial 
Jesus  was  much  more  concerned  about 
the  people  who  surrounded  Him  than  He 
was  al50ut  Himself.  He  knew  full  well 
the  awful  trials  that  these  people  and 
their  children  would  be  called  upon  to 
endure,  and  the  picture  of  those  awful 
sufferings  worried  Him  more  than  the 
pain  that  He  was  then  suffering,  and  the 
agony  He  must  shortly  experience.  The 
judgment  that  was  to  come  upon  the 
Jews  was  largely  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  crucified  the  Lord.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  Pie  had  this  in  mind  in 
Gcthsemane  when  He  said,  "If  it  is  pos- 
sible let  this  cup  pass  from  me"? 

IL  On  the  Cross. 

1.  Placed  upon  the  cross. 

2.  "Father  forgive  them."     (Luke 

23-34.) 

3.  "Today  thou  shalt  be  with  me 
in  Paradise." 

4.  "Woman,  behold  thy  son ;   son, 

behold  thy  mother." 

The  physical  pain  tlvit  Christ  endured 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  us.  yet  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  He  was  mindful  of 
those  about  Him.  He  prayed  for  those 
who  were  mocking  Him;  He  took  heed 
of  the  appeal  of  the  thief  hanging  beside 
Him:  and  He  made  provision  for  His 
mother  by  placing  her  under  the  protec- 
tion of  John,  the  beloved  disciple. 

Suggestive  Truth:     To  lose  oneself 
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for  the  good  of  others  is  Christ-like. 

Application:  Christ's  whole  mis- 
sion was  one  of  service  and  thereby 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  higher  world 
of  love.  We  are  all  so  situated  that 
every  hour  offers  opportunities  for  us 
to  render  service  and  indeed  cultivate 
Christ-like  attributes.  Let  us  take  for 
our  motto,  "What  more  can  I  do?" 
rather  than  "What  is  the  least  I  can 


do?"     Let  us  take  as  the  fields  for  ap- 
plication : 

L     The  Home. 

2.  The  Church. 

3.  The  State. 

It  will  take  an  effort  on  our  part  to 
get  away  from  the  selfish  attitude, 
What  is  there  in  it  for  me?  and  get 
into  that  higher  life  of  true  happiness 
where  the  love  that  one  feels  causes 
him  to  seek  the  welfare  of  others. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chainuan;  Win.  A.  Morton,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bou.'man 
and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  November. 

Suggestive  Testimony  Lesson  for  Fast 
Day. 

Which  man  do  you  admire  more, 
David  or  Saul? 

Yes,  he  was  good,  but  you  know  to 
be  good  does  not  mean  to  sit  and  do 
nothing.  It  means  to  do  right.  What 
did  David  do  that  proved  him  better 
than  Saul? 

Although  David  had  been  so  cruelly 
treated  by  Saul,  he  could  still  return 
good  for  evil.  Have  you  had  a  chance 
to  show  that  you  are  trying  to  do  this  ? 

If  no  response  comes,  an  incident 
related  by  the  teacher  will  often  lead 
the  children  to  express  their  experi- 
ences. 

Lesson  38.     The  Chariot  of  Fire. 

Text:  I  Kings,  19th  chapter;  II 
Kings  2:1-15. 

Aim :  "A  righteous  life  brings  a 
glorious  reward. 

Memory  Gem :  "Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life. 

I.  Elijah's  Life  Threatened — His  Es- 
cape. 

a.  Jezebel  vows  to  take  the  life  of 

Elijah. 

b.  The  prophet  repairs  to  the  wil- 

derness. 

c.  Ministered  unto  by  an  angel. 


II.  The  Calling  of  Elisha. 

a.  Elijah   commanded  to   go  and 

anoint  his  successor. 

b.  Meeting  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

c.  Elisha's  feast. 

III.  The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

a.  Elijah  visits  the  School  of  the 

Prophets. 

b.  Elisha's  request. 

c.  The  chariot  of  fire. 

d.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  falls  upon 

Elisha. 

e.  Elisha  accepted  as  the  Prophet 

in  Israel. 

See  story  of  "The  Chariot  of  Fire," 
Children's  Section,  this  issue,  p.  712. 

Why  did  Queen  Jezebel  want  Elijah 
put  to  death  ? 

What  did  Elijah  do? 

Tell  what  happened  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

When  Elijah  was  dwelling  in  the 
cave  he  was  told  by  the  Lord  to  anoint 
Elisha  to  be  the  prophet.  Tell  what 
happened  when  Elisha  and  Elijah  met. 

How  did  our  Heavenly  Father  show 
to  Elisha  that  he  was  the  chosen 
prophet  ? 

How  did  the  young  prophets  know 
that  Elisha  was  accepted  of  the  Lord  ? 

What  did  Elisha  do  to  be  so  blessed 
of  the  Lord? 
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Lesson  39.    Elisha  and  the  Widow. 

Text:     II  Kings  4:1-7. 

Aim :  Tlie  Lord  helps  His  people 
when  they  are  in  need  if  they  trust  in 
Him. 

Memory  Gem  :  O,  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  is  good. 

I.  The  Widow. 

1.  Her  distress. 

2.  Her  sons  to  be  sold  for  debt. 

3.  Her  faith. 

4.  Applies  to  Elisha. 

II.  Blessed  by  the  Lord  through  His 

prophet. 

1.  Elisha's       directions     to     the 

widow. 

2.  The  widow's  oil  increased. 

3.  Her  sons  saved. 
HI.  Her  gratitude. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Elisha  as  a  prophet  in  Israel 
tried  hard  to  get  the  people  to  serve 
the  Lord.  In  this  work  he  had  a  great 
many  helpers — men  who  studied  and 
worked  with  him  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  These  men  were  called  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  died  and  his  widow 
went  to  Elisha,  saying:  "Thy  servant 
niy  husband  is  dead ;  and  thou  knowest 
that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord  :  and 
the  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him 
my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen." 

It  was  the  law  in  that  country  if  a 
man  got  into  debt  and  could  not  pay, 
the  one  whom  he  owed,  the  creditor, 
made  the  man  or  his  son  his  servant, 
or  bondman,  for  a  great  many  years. 
So  because  this  woman's  husband  was 
in  debt  her  two  sons  would  be  taken 
from  her  to  become  bondmen.  The 
woman's  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  now  she 
must  lose  both  of  her  sons.  She  knew 
Elisha  was  a  prophet  of  God  and  that 
he  could  help  her  in  her  trouble.  So 
she  went  to  him  for  help. 

II.  Elisha  said  unto  her,  "What 
shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  tell  me :  what  hast 
thou  in  the  house?"  And  she  said, 
"Thine  handmaid  hath  not  anything  in 
the  house,  save  a  pot  of  oil." 


People  in  that  country  used  a  great 
deal  of  oil.  They  used  it  to  anoint  the 
body.  They  used  it  in  their  food.  So 
that  oil  could  be  readily  sold.  So 
when  the  widow  said  she  had  nothing, 
save  a  pot  of  oil,  Ehsha  said,  "Go,  bor- 
row thee  vessels  abroad  of  all  thy 
neighbors,  even  empty  vessels ;  bor- 
row not  a  few.  And  when  thou  art 
come  in.  thou  shalt  shut  the  door  upon 
thee  and  upon  thy  sons,  and  shalt  pour 
out  into  all  those  vessels,  and  thou 
shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full." 

They  did  as  Elisha  commanded. 
They  went  to  the  neighbors  and  bor- 
rowed many  vessels.  Then  closing  the 
door  the  widow  took  up  the  pot  of  oil 
and  began  pouring  the  oil  from  it  into 
the  pot  which  her  son  brought  to  her. 
When  it  was  full  it  was  set  aside  and 
another  was  brought.  One  vessel  after 
another  was  filled,  and  still  the  oil 
came  pouring  out  of  the  pot,  until  the 
woman  said  unto  her  son,  "Bring  me 
yet  a  vessel ;  and  he  said  unto  her. 
There  is  not  a  vessel  more." 

When  the  woman  looked  upon  all 
these  vessels  each  filled  with  oil  her 
heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  her 
Heavenly  Father.  She  went  at  once  to 
Elisha.  And  he  said,  "Go,  sell  the  oil, 
and  pay  thy  debt,  and  live  thou  and 
thy  children  of  the  rest." 

III.  So  with  a  glad  heart  the 
widow  hastened  home  again  to  do 
Elisha's  bidding.  The  debt  was  paid 
and  her  sons  were  free,  and  enoug-h 
money  was  left  to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  Lord  gave  not  only  what 
she  asked,  but  He  gave  abundantly. 
And  as  she  and  her  sons  went  to  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble,  in  their  pros- 
perity, I  am  sure  they  went  to  Him 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  their 
heart  and  acknowledged  His  goodness. 
"O,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  He 
is  good." 

Why  did  the  widow  go  to  Elisha? 
What  did  he  tell  her  to  do  ? 
Tell  what  happened. 
When  the  debt  was  paid,  how  did 
they  show  their  gratitude? 
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In  what  other  ways  might  they  have 
shown  it  ? 

What  blessings  have  we  from  our 
Heavenly  Father? 

How  can  we  show  our  gratitude? 

Lesson  40.  The  Healing  of  Naaman. 

Text:     H  Kings  5:1-16. 

Aim :  Great  blessings  come  from  a 
child's  faith. 

Memory  Gem :  Behold,  now  I 
know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the 
earth,  but  in  Israel. 

I.  Naaman. 

1.  Who  he  was. 

2.  His  affliction. 

II.  The  Hebrew  Child. 

1.  Captive  of  the  Syrians. 

2.  Maid  of  Naaman's  wife. 

3.  Her  sympathy. 

4.  Her  faith. 

HI.  Naaman  goes  to  Samaria. 

1.  Visits  the  King. 

2.  \'isited  by  messengers. 

3.  Commanded  to  wash  in  Jordan. 
IV.  Naaman  Healed. 

1.  Acknowledges  God. 
Review  last  lesson. 

See  story,  "The  Healing  of  Naa- 
man," Children's  Section,  this  issue, 
p.  714. 

Lesson  4 1 .  Elisha's  kindness  to  his  Enemies. 

Text:     II  Kings  6:8-23. 

Aim :  Those  who  serve  the  Lord 
show  mercy  and  forgiveness  even  to 
their  enemies. 

Memory  Gem  :  Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to,  them  that  hate  you. 

I.  Syria  and  Israel  at  War. 

1.  Syrian  camp. 

2.  Surprised  by  Israelites. 

3.  King  fears  traitors. 

4.  Sends  to  take  Elisha. 

II.  Elisha's  Deliverance. 

1.  City  surrounded. 

2.  The  servant's' fear. 

3.  Syrians  stricken  with  blindness. 

III.  Elisha's  Treatment  of  His  Ene- 

mies. 
1.  Gives  them  food. 


2.  Allows  them  to  return  to  Syria. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  The  king  of  Syria  gathered  a 
vast  army  and  went  to  make  war 
against  the  people  of  Israel.  When  he 
drew  near  the  country  of  his  enemy 
he  looked  about  to  find  a  good  place 
for  his  camp.  After  talking  it  over 
with  his  officers  he  decided  to  make 
his  encampment  in  a  place  where  he 
thought  his  army  would  be  safely  hid- 
den from  the  king  of  Israel. 

Soon  the  men  were  at  work  pitching 
tents,  caring  for  the  horses,  and  sharp- 
ening the  weapons,  for  this  was  a  time 
long,  long  before  gvm-powder  was 
heard  of ;  so  there  were  no  cannons  or 
guns  about.  Instead  there  were 
swords,  lances,  spears,  and  bows  .and 
arrows. 

The  king's  tent  was  usually  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  camp  and  before 
it  his  long  spear  was  stuck  into  the 
ground.  The  tents  of  the  captains 
were  placed  about  that  of  the  king  and 
each  captain  must  look  after  the  men 
under  him.  A  flag  or  standard,  as  it 
was  then  called,  waved  over  the  en- 
campment. 

The  Syrian  king  thought  that  his 
position  was  safely  concealed  from  the 
Israelites,  and  that  he  could  easily  sally 
forth  and  overcome  his  enemies.  The 
camp  was  hidden  from  the  king  of 
Israel  but  not  from  Elisha,  the  prophet, 
for  God  had  given  him  the  power  to 
know  what  was  happening  near  and 
far. 

He  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  "Be- 
ware that  thou  pass  not  such  a  place : 
for  thither  the  Syrians  are  come 
down." 

Then  the  army  of  Israel  went  down 
and  surprised  the  encampment  and  got 
safelv  away  again.  They  made  more 
than  one  attack  in  this  way. 

When  the  king  of  Syria  found  that 
his  position  was  discovered  by  his  en- 
emy, he  was  deeply  grieved,  for  he 
thought  that  some  of  his  own  men 
must  have  turned  traitors  and  told  the 
Israelites. 
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He  called  them  together  and  said, 
"\\'ill  ye  not  shew  me  which  of  us  is 
for  the  king  of  Israel?" 

"And  one  of  his  servants  said,  none, 
my  lord,  O  King:  but  Elisha,  the 
]irophet,  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth  the 
king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou 
speakest  in  thy  bed  chamber." 

When  the  king  heard  this  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  conquer  Israel  unless 
he  could  get  possession  of  their  proph- 
et ;  so  he  said,  "Go  and  spy  where  he 
is,  that  I  may  send  and  fetch  him." 

II.  Word  came  that  Elisha  was  in 
a  city  called  Dothan  ;  so  the  king  sent 
a  vast  army  to  surround  the  city  and 
take  Elisha.  First  came  the  soldiers  of 
high  rank  riding  in  chariots.  These 
were  low,  two-wheeled  vehicles  with- 
out seats,  rather  high  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  and  open  at  the  back.  They 
were  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  and 
held  one  or  two  men  besides  the  driver. 
( Pictures  of  the  ancient  war  chariots 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  big  family  Bible. ) 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  high 
rank  wore  breast  plates  made  of  brass 
or  iron  to  protect  the  body,  and  hel- 
mets upon  their  heads.  In  battle  thev 
carried  heavv  shields  and  fought  with 
swords  and  lances.  Each  officer  had 
a  man  with  him  who  carried  his  shield 
ird  weapons  and  who  waited  upon 
liim  in  battle.  This  man  was  called 
an  armor-bearer. 

After  the  chariots  came  the  horse- 
men, also  dressed  in  armor  and  carry- 
ing lances,  swords  and  spears.  Then 
there  was  a  vast  throng  of  soldiers  on 
foot,  often  carrying  bucklers  or  sliields 
made  of  wood  and  covered  with  tough 
hides.  These  men  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  slings. 

It  was  such  a  host  that  stole  down 
and  surrounded  Dothan  in  the  night. 

Elisha's  servant  rose  early  in  the 
morning  and  went  forth  and  saw  to  his 
amazement  that  the  city  was  surround- 
ed bv  this  great  armv.  He  hurried  to 
("pH  Elisha  and  said.  "Alas,  mv  ma.ster! 
ho\v-  shall  we  do?" 

Elisha  answered,  Fear  not;  for  thev 


that  be   with  us  are  more   than   they 
that  be  with  them. 

And  the  prophet  asked  the  Lord  to 
open  the  servant's  eyes  that  he  might 
see.  God  answered  the  prayer  and  the 
servant  beheld  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire  round  about  Elisha,  and  he  was  no 
longer  afraid. 

When  the  Syrians  came  to  take 
Elisha  he  asked  God  to  blind  them,  so 
that  they  should  not  know  him  or 
know  where  they  were  and  then  he 
said  to  them,  "This  is  not  the  way, 
neither  is  this  the  city :  follow  me,  and 
I  will  bring  you  to  the  man  whom  ye 
seek." 

The  Syrians  followed  Elisha,  who 
led  them  straightway  into  the  country 
of  the  king  of  Israel. 

When  Elisha  prayed  that  God  would 
open  their  eyes  He  caused  them  to 
realize  where  they  were  and  behold 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

III.  When  the  king  of  Israel  saw 
his  foes  before  them  he. said  to  Elisha, 
My  father,  shall  I  smite  them?  shall  I 
smite  them? 

"And  he  answered.  Thou  shall  not 
smite  them :  wouldst  thou  smite  those 
whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with 
thv  sword  and  with  thy  bow?  Set 
bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they 
may  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  their 
master. 

"And  he  prepared  great  provision 
for  them :  and  when  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  he  sent  them  awav,  and 
thev  went  to  their  master.  So  the 
bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  the 
land  of  Israel." 

How  could  Elisha  tell  where  the 
Syrians  were  camped  ? 

AA^hen  the  Syrian  king  heard  of 
Elisha  what  did  he  do? 

When  the  servant  saw  the  army  and 
was  afraid  what  did  our  Heavenly 
Father  show  him? 

Tell  how  Elisha  led  the  army  to 
Samaria. 

How  did  he  treat  them  there  ? 

What  do  vou  think  of  this  treatuTent 
of  his  enemies  bv  Elisha? 
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Conducted  by  Beulah   Woolley. 


More  Specific   Prepaiations. 

Marion  Belnap  Kerr. 

Before  the  Sunday  School  kinder- 
garten teachers  can  honestly  say  they 
are  ready  to  commence  their  Sabbath 
morning  duties  they  must  have  pre- 
pared, not  only  the  lesson  complete, 
and  the  morning  talk,  but  also  the 
music,  the  songs,  the  memory  gem, 
the  rest  exercises  and  the  written  pro- 
gram for  the  day. 

Quiet  music  lasting  for  two  minutes 
or  so  generally  comes  first  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  quiet  music 
is  to  get  the  little  minds  all  concen- 
trated on  one  thing ;  to  bring  them  to 
the  realization  that  their  little  Sun- 
day School  has  commenced.  These 
little  people  are  generally  told  that 
this  music  is  being  played  especially 
for  them  to  listen  to.  If  it  is  played 
well,  is  of  the  right  kind  and  right 
duration,  the  children  love  it.  It  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  pre- 
pares them  for  the  opening  prayer, 
which  immediately  follows  it.  So  in 
selecting  it,  let  it  really  be  soft,  beau- 
tiful music,  appropriate  for  this  spe- 
cial time.  And  teachers,  don't  forget 
that  in  order  to  have  this  part  impres- 
sive, each  one  of  you  must  be  in  your 
place  before  it  commences.  The 
teacher  who  is  to  greet  the  children 
who  come  in  later,  will  be  at  the  door, 
the  teacher  to  offer  the  opening  prayer 
will  be  in  her  place  and  the  other 
teachers  wherever  they  have  been  pre- 
viously assigned. 

If  a  new  teacher  is:  to  offer  prayer 
this  specific  Sunday,  she  ought  to  be 
told  beforehand  that  her  prayer  must 
consist  of  simple  words  and  phrases 
that  the  children  are  able  to  under- 
stand. She  is  to  pray  for  those  things 
which  the  child  should  desire.  The 
prayer  should  be  earnest  and  humble, 
and  be  followed  by  a  hearty  response 
of  ".\men"  from  the  children.  This 
"Amen"  response  is  certainly  a  splen- 


did habit  for  both  old  and  young  to 
acquire,  but  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
is  badly  neglected  throughout  the 
Church  today.  Of  course,  the  child 
must  understand  the  meaning  of 
"Amen."  Some  teachers  prefer  to 
have  concert  prayer  some  times,  but 
not  all  times.  This  also  should  be  de- 
cided upon  before  the  session  com- 
mences. 

Then  come  the  songs.  Oh,  how  the 
children  love  them,  the  hymns,  the  na- 
ture songs  and  the  motion  songs !  And 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  wide-awake 
teacher  to  find  some  if  '".o':  all  which 
will  correlate  with  the  beautiful  spirit 
and  thought  for  the  day.  Kate  Doug- 
lass Wiggin  says :  "Music  of  songs 
produces  a  definite  spiritual  impres- 
sion ;  their  words  inculcate  reverence 
for  man,  for  nature  and  for  God." 

There  are  many  good  characteris- 
tics acquired  through  the  singing  of 
good  music,  but  we  shall  take  space 
for  only  a  few.  If  the  child  is  able  to 
sing  softly,  he  gains  self-control ;  if  he 
begins  on  time  and  keeps  good  time, 
he  learns  accuracy.  Some  tones  must 
be  sustained,  so  he  learns  concentra- 
tion. There  is  no  easy-going  guess- 
work in  music ;  it  must  be  definite. 
When  he  sings  with  others,  he  learns 
the  results  of  co-operation  and  broth- 
erhood. Professors  H.  Augustine 
Smith,  in  a  lecture  on  "Religious  Edu- 
cation through  Music,"  given  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  this  summer, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "a  cigar- 
ette fiend  always  falls  away  from  the 
attack  of  a  song"  and  "a  sneak-thief 
never  begins  on  time."  His  statement 
is  backed  by  years  of  experience  in 
bovs'  chorus  work  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. He  also  said  that  the  jiggy 
time  of  Church  music,  especially 
march  music  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  noise  which  exists  in  Church. 
So,  teachers,  when  playing  accompani- 
ments to  songs  vary  a  little  from  the 
same   loud   pedal   and   the   same   bass 
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note  you  may  have  used  for  all  tunes. 
Change  the  marches  once  in  awhile. 
.Vlways  see  that  they  are  not  too  com- 
plex, that  the  accent  is  well  defined 
and  above  all  that  they  are  not  too 
loud. 

Wh'  n  choosing  the  new  song,  have 
in  mi'  1  the  music  as  well  as  the  cor- 
relat;  m  of  the  words  with  the  spiritual 
trn'.ii  for  the  day.  For  kindergarten 
ch:i  Iren,  it  should  be  simple,  with  a 
p:  iH  melody,  so  it  is  pleasing  and  ef- 
fc-ctive  without  the  support  of  an  in- 
strument. Some  critics  hold  that  D 
Delow  the  staff,  and  D  an  octave  above 
this  is  sufficient  range  for  the  kinder- 
garten song.  The  children  can  sing 
E,  but  it  is  probably  best  not  to  intro- 
duce it.  The  song  should  be  easy  to 
sing,  without  frequent  changes  of  key. 
The  words  should  be  good  English, 
and  the  music  appropriate  to  them. 
The  rhyme  should  be  good,  not  false 
meter.  The  teacher  who  is  to  present 
the  new  song  should  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  words  and 
the  tune  before  she  attempts  to  teach 
it.  The  words  should  be  properly 
explained  in  an  interesting  way  that 
will  appeal  to  the  children ;  so  much 
tiresome  drill  which  takes  away  the 
spirit  and  the  life  of  the  song  will  not 
be  necessary.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  children  will  learn  the 
words  and  the  music  if  the  teacher, 
through  her  e.xplanation  of  words, 
creates  an  interest  in  and  a  desire  to 
sing  the  song,  instead  of  making  the 
singing  practice  merely  a  drill  of 
words  which,  in  many  instances,  are 
not  clear  to  the  child.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  an  instant,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  it  requires  careful  thought. 
While  singing  the  songs  with  the 
children,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
listen  to  her  own  voice  to  be  sure 
that  it  does  not  predominate  over  the 
children's  voices.  Let  it  be  as  one  of 
theirs.  Also  watch  for  any  mis-pro- 
nunciation of  words  by  the  children, 
that  they  may  be  corrected.  If  there 
are  to  be  motions  to  the  song,  they 
should  be  carefully  thought  out,  so 
they  will  not  be  mere  mimicry.     Shall 


we  exclude  all  nature  songs  from  the 
Sunday  School  period?  is  an  oft-re- 
peated question.  Personally,  I  would 
say  no,  but  be  careful  not  to  sing  all 
nature  songs.  Use  as  many  simple 
hymns  as  you  can  find — they  are  so 
beautiful  and  appropriate ;  but  who 
could  object  to  a  nature  song  like  this : 

Who  taught  the  bird  to  build  her  nest 

Of  wool,  and  hay,  and  moss? 
Who  taught  her  how  to  weave  it  best, 

And  lay  the  twigs  across? 
Who  taught  the  busy  bee  to  fly 

."Kmong  the  sweetest  flowers, 
-And  lay  her  store  of  honey  by 

To  last  for  winter  hours? 

Who  taught  the  little  ant  the  way 

Its  narrow  nest  to  weave, 
And  through  the  pleasant  summer  day 

To  gather  up  its  leaves? 
'Twas  God  who  taught  them  all  the  way, 

And   gave   their   little   skill. 
He  teaches  children  when  they  pray 

To  do  His  holy  will. 

What  place  have  the  rest  exercises 
or  games  in  the  Sunday  kindergarten 
program  ?  is  a  question  which  all  of 
us  should  think  constantly  about. 
There  is  scarcely  a  virtue  which  can- 
not be  developed  by  well-chosen 
games.  Universal  brotherhood  and 
co-operation  in  these  games  may  grad- 
ually grow  into  giants  of  love  and 
helpfulness  to  fellow-men.  "Play  is 
valuable  for  the  mental  and  spiritual 
activity  it  evolves.  It  is  a  pure  social 
instinct,  forming  an  introduction  to 
the  moral  relation.  A  child  first  learns 
to  know  the  external  world  through 
play.  He  learns  to  know  himself  by 
seeing  what  he  can  do.  It  gives 
strength  to  his  individuality  by  reveal- 
ing himself  to  others  and  to  himself." 
In  organized  play,  the  child  feels  that 
his  conduct  effects  the  whole  circle  of 
children.  He  realizes  sooner  or  later 
that  he  has  a  right  to  his  "turn,"  and 
so  has  every  other  child  the  same 
right  to  his  "turn"  in  the  game. 
Things  must  be  done  fairly  if  all  is  to 
go  well.  There  are  times  when  he 
must  be  patient  and  wait,  then  there 
are  other  times  when  he  cannot  be 
gotten    along    without,    so    he    must 
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shoulder  the  responsibiUty,  and  do 
his  part  well  to  complete  the  whole. 
Games  and  rest  exercises  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  entire  body,  giving 
svnimctry  and  grace  as  well  as  the 
muscular  power  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  growing  child.  And  so  on  we 
might  enumerate  various  other  ben- 
efits of  games  to  children  if  space 
would  permit.  In  day  kindergartens 
the  rhythm  work,  the  plays  and  the 
games  of  each  day  unite  with  each 
other  to  make  a  systematic  physical 
training  for  the  child  as  well  as  a 
mental  and  moral  development.  In 
Sunday  School  we  can  not  hope  to 
give  them  such  a  splendid  physical 
development.  We  have  not  the  time, 
and  indeed,  I  think,  it  would  not  be 
proper,  but  we  do  wish  to  give  all  the 
muscles  of  their  bodies  proper  change 
and  relaxation  when  they  need  it.  The 
little  child  must  have  change  of  posi- 
tion quite  often,  or  he  becomes  fa- 
tigued. We  do  not  mean  that  the 
game  must  lose  its  mental  and  spir- 
itual development  (every  good  game 
has  in  it  chance  for  mental  and  spir- 
itual development),  nor  its  physical 
development,  but  that  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  rest  exer- 
cises which  will  be  suitable  for  a  Sab- 
bath School  session.  Choose  plays  and 
games  which  will  rest  the  muscles  of 
the  whole  body,  if  possible,  hut  which 
are  quiet  in  their  character.  When  I 
say  "quiet,"  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  must  lose  joyousness  and  spon- 
taniety,  but  that  they  are  not  too 
boisterous.  For  example,  the  "fire 
engine"  game  is  too  noisy  for  a  Sun- 
day session,  but  is  splendid  in  an  every 
day  session.  Sometimes  the  children 
become  noisy  while  playing  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  rather  quiet  game. 
Then  possibly  the  teacher  is  at  fault. 
She  must  know  how  to  conduct  the 
game,  how  to  "nip  in  the  bud"  all 
boiserous  tendencies.  A  little  boy 
playing  that  he  is  a  flying  bird  may 
make  a  tremendous  amount  of  noise 
with  his  feet,  and  his  mouth  too,  per- 
haps. But  if  the  teacher  calls  his  at- 
tention to  the  quiet  manner  in  which 


a  bird  flies,  he  is  liable  to  wish  to  make 
a  true  representation  of  that  activity. 
It  is  always  well  before  teaching  a 
new  game  to  play  it  first  at  local 
board  or  union  meeting.  The  teach- 
ers have  a  better  chance  then  to  see 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  The  morn- 
ing talk  or  new  song  may  suggest  a 
game  or  play,  or  the  truth  to  be  taught 
may  suggest  one.  The  condition  is 
ideal  when  there  is  correlation  be- 
tween them  all.  In  placing  rest  ex- 
ercises on  the  program,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  come  between  every 
number.  Sometimes  letting  the  chil- 
dren stand  to  sing  a  hymn  or  a  motion 
song  is  sufficient  rest.  Teachers  must 
use  their  own  judgment.  Generally 
a  good  rest  is  needed  after  the  les- 
son, because  the  children  have  been 
sitting  still  for  ten  minutes  or  so. 
Teachers  must  study  their  children,  so 
they  can  detect  signs  of  fatigue. 

Finger  plays  are  always  delightful 
to  the  children.  They  help  the  child 
to  control  his  smaller  muscles,  so  their 
mission  as  rest  exercises  is  not  so 
broad  as  the  play  or  game.  They  give 
the  child  a  little  change  rather  than  a 
complete  rest.  They  are  splendid  de- 
vices to  use  to  get  the  interest  of  the 
various  groups  just  after  the  class  has 
been  divided.  If  your  group  is  ready, 
you  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  inter- 
est, while  another  group  is  getting 
ready  and  yet  you  would  rather  not 
commence  the  lesson  until  all  groups 
are  in  perfect  order.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  program  where  finger 
plays  just  seem  to  fit. 

How  often  we  hear  the  white- 
haired  fathers  and  mothers  repeat 
memory  gems  or  Bible  quotations 
which  they  learned  when  they  were 
little  children  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  remember  these  better  and 
they  have  influenced  their  lives  more 
than  dozens  of  others  they  may  have 
learned  in  later  life.  So,  teacher,  don't 
forget  the  memory  gem  on  Sunday 
morning.  Choose  one  with  simple 
words  that  the  children  can  under- 
stand now,  rather  than  one  contain- 
ing symbols  which  you  hope  they  shall 
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understand    later,    because    when    the      are  spoiled  because  the  teacher  who  is 


little  ones  grow  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  symbols,  the  symbols  will 
have  vanished  from  their  minds.  In 
our  department,  where  one  truth  is 
developed  during  the  entire  month, 
possibl)'  only  one  or  two  memory  gems 
are  used  for  the  month.  In  selecting 
them,  try  to  have  them  contain  the 
truth  told  with  a  simplicity  which  will 
impress  the  child.  The  following  is  a 
simple  yet  striking  memory  gem.  It 
tells  the  truth  and  also  suggests  the 
application : 

If  your  string  is  in  a  knot 

Patience  will  untie  it. 
If  'twere  sold  at  any  shop 

I  should  like  to  buy  it. 
But  you  and  I  must  find  our  own. 

No  other  can  supply  it. 

Perhaps  the  latest  word  in  the  grad- 
ed Sunday  School  is  handwork,  which, 
if  attempted,  requires  most  careful 
preparation  and  the  greatest  of  wis- 
dom on  the  teacher's  part.  Not  only 
does  it  require  specific  preparation, 
but  it  requires  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  kindergarten  material  from  all  of 
its  phases,  how  it  shall  be  used,  the 
benefits  derived  from  its  use,  and  also 
well-defined  ideas  of  just  how  much 
and  what  kindergarten  material  may 
be  used  to  impress  the  truth  of  the  day 
upon  the  child  without  giving  him  the 
technique  of  the  every-day  kindergar- 
ten. It  also  requires  kindergarten 
rooms  equipped  with  material,  and 
proper  furniture,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  absent  in  all  of  our  Sun- 
(iay  Schools.  Therefore,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem over  which  we  have  much  time  to 
ponder.  Let  us  hope  that  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
equipment,  we  shall  have  mastered  the 
principle. 

Even  though  the  teachers  are  pre- 
pared with  their  various  parts  of  the 
program,  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  program  will  be  carried 
out  with  promptness.  It  is  necessary 
that  each  one  know  when  she  is  to  give 
her  part  and  that  she  be  there  in  her 
place  on  time.     So  often  good  lessons 


to  have  charge  of  the  following  ac- 
tivity is  not  there  in  readiness  to  give 
it.  The  children,  of  course,  begin  to 
move  around  and  find  something  in- 
teresting to  do.  There  should  have 
been  previously  prepared  a  written 
program  of  all  the  activities,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  teachers  who 
have  charge  of  them.  A  copy  should 
be  where  the  organist  may  see  it,  so 
all  of  her  song  pages  may  he  ready  on 
time,  and  a  copy  in  plain  sight  of  the 
presiding  teacher,  if  she  has  not  a  defi-. 
nite  picttire  of  it  in  her  mind.  That 
sounds  too  mechanical,  you  may  say. 
When  things  are  given  in  clock-like 
order,  the  good  spirit  is  lost.  Yes, 
that  is  true,  if  the  mechanical  part  is 
the  teacher's  only  goal.  If  to  have 
the  Sunday  School  machinery  go  ofif  in 
order  and  on  time  is  her  whole  aim, 
she  mav  as  well  have  some  machine 
click  ofif  the  directions,  because  a  ma- 
chine could  do  it  mtich  more  accurate- 
ly than  the  human  being.  The  object 
of  system  and  planning  beforehand 
should  be  to  enhance  the  good  spirit. 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  day's  pro- 
gram should  be  a  means  of  enriching 
the  spirit  of  the  Sunday  School.  In- 
deed there  must  be  system  and  order, 
that  harmony  may  be  the  result.  "My 
Father's  house  is  a  house  of  order." 

Our  Father  has  certainly  given  us  a 
splendid  example  of  harmony  through 
order  in  the  plan  which  he  made  for 
the  solar  bodies  to  follow.  In  every 
twenty-four  hours  we  have  night  and 
day,  the  sun  rises  every  morning  and 
sets  every  night,  the  moon  appears  at 
regular  intervals  and  the  stars  always 
shine,  even  though  clouds  may  obscure 
them  from  our  view.  Every  part  of 
the  universe  has  its  relation  to  every 
other  part :  there  is  no  disorder  nor 
confusion.  When  one  thinks  seriously 
of  this  plan,  a  feeling  of  reverence 
comes  over  one,  because  of  the  mag- 
nificance  of  it  all.  Then  we  know 
more  about  the  organization  and  sys- 
tem which  is  characteristic  of  our 
Church  today.  So  perfect  was  it 
planned  jn  the  beginning  that  all  the 
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new  ideas  of  this  wonderful  century 
of  growtli  harmonize  without  one 
hitch.  Each  member  has  his  mission, 
if  he  acts  it  well.  The  result  is  respect 
for  others,  confidence  in  one's  own 
self,  obedience,  order,  unity,  love,  joy 
and  a  burning  testimony  of  the  divin- 
ity of  the  great  plan. 

In  a  well-organized  and  well-planned 
kindergarten  period  every  teacher 
knows  her  place.  She  knows  what  fol- 
lows each  activity.  She  is  able  to 
concentrate  her  mind  upon  the  work 
to  be  given  and  give  support  to  the 
teacher  in  charge.  Those  of  you  who 
feel  so  timid,  try  planning  your  work 
beforehand,  and  see  how  much  more 
confidence  you  will  have  in  yourself. 
If  you  know  just  exactly  what  you  are 
to  do  next,  the  visitors  coming  in  will 
not  bother  you  half  so  much  as  they 
used  to.  If  things  are  well  planned 
and  well  carried  out,  no  time  is  lost ; 
evervthing  goes  ofT  properly,  and 
lieither  you  nor  the  children  have  that 
feeling  of  fatigue,  but  one  of  joy.  Of 
course,  there  are  times  when  some- 
thing unexpected  comes  up  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  we  change  our  program. 
All  well  and  good,  if  the  new  order  of 
business  is  as  appropriate  as  the  old 
one.  Perhaps  the  games  you  had 
planned  are  not  sufficient,  or  perhaps 
the  child  suggests  something  which 
will  better  the  program.  The  program 
was  made  out  that  the  child  might  be 
benefited,  so  let  him  receive  the  bene- 
fit. The  written  program  should  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  Sunday  School 
period,  not  a  ball  and  chain  from 
which  the  teacher  cannot  possibly 
break  away. 

Teachers,  co-operate  when  making 
out  the  plan  for  the  day.  If  each  one 
adds  her  mite,  it  is  sure  to  be  varied 
and  pleasant.  "No  amount  of  private 
reading,  study  or  reflections  would 
give  the  earnest  young  woman  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
theory  and  practice  as  this  class  in- 
struction and  association  with  others 
in  the  same  field  of  thought  and  labor, 
this  exchange  of  experiences,  impres- 


sions, ideas."  Then  don't  forget  to 
write  the  program  out  so  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  it  Sunday  morning.  After 
a  teacher  has  once  used  a  written  pro- 
gram, she  is  never  quite  satisfied  with- 
out one. 

The  activities  of  the  kindergarten 
today  are  not  only  making  better  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  but  they  are  being 
used  to  elevate  the  standards  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  even  whole  na-' 
tions.  In  the  slum  districts  of  our 
large  cities,  many  kindergartners  are 
sent  to  visit  the  homes  and  invite  the 
children  to  kindergarten.  The  parents 
become  interested  through  the  chil- 
dren. Then  a  mothers'  meeting  is 
called,  and  the  kindergarten  is  ex- 
plained to  them  all.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  and  mothers,  while  sewing  or 
knitting,  are  taught  how  they  can  bet- 
ter care  for  their  children.  Of  course, 
they  must  exercise  control  over  them- 
selves if  they  are  to  influence  their 
children.  The  older  girls  of  the  family 
are  asked  to  help  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  so  the  whole  family  is  influenced 
for  good.  Many  of  the  outside 
churches  who  send  missionaries  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  teach 
Christianity,  establish  a  kindergarten 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  in  that 
specific  community.  This  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  South  Africa  and 
Japan. 

We  hope  that  our  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers  will  not  be  discour- 
aged when  they  begin  to  realize  the 
steady  and  constant  effort  they  must 
put  forth  to  become  the  teachers  they 
would  like  to  be,  but  we  hope  they  will 
unite  with  us  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  that  He  has  deemed  us 
worthy  to  be  called  to  this  sacred  posi- 
tion which  to  us  is  doubly  sacred  be- 
cause we  are  to  help  direct  the  inno- 
cent children  of  His  chosen  people. 
We  pray,  too,  that  He  will  give  us  in- 
.spiration  and  wisdom  each  time'  that 
we  ask  in  humility,  and  help  us  to  be 
in  very  deed  fit  examples  for  little 
children-. 
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Suggestions  for  November. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Beulah  Woolley.] 

Songs :  "Thanks  for  Daily  Bless- 
ings," Song  Stories  for  the  Kinder- 
garten, Hill,  17.  "Loving  Mother," 
iiill.  74.  "A  Song  of  Thanks,"  HoH- 
day  Songs,  p.  72,  or  Juvenile  In- 
structor, October,  1912.  "Thanks 
for  Food,"  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's 
Day,  Emilie  Poulsson  and  Eleanor 
Smith,  p.  16. 

Memory  Gem : . 

"Cheery  hearts  and  smiling  faces, 
Gentle  speech  and  ways. 
Make  a  cloudy,  dull  Thanksgiving 
Sunniest  of  days." 


M. 


ommg 


Talks 


Keep  in  mind  the  aim  for  the  month 
during  this  period. 

First  Sunday.  The  Cow.  Lead  the 
children  to  tell  of  its  usefulness,  what 
milk  and  cream  are  used  for,  whom 
we  have  to  thank — the  milkman, 
farmer,  Heavenly  Father. 

Second  Sunday.  The  Parents.  Let 
children  tell  of  things  their  parents  do 
for  them,  and  what  they  can  do  to 
show  their  gratitude. 

Third  Sunday.  The  Health  and 
Strength  of  Our  Bodies.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren what  their  eyes,  ears,  mouths, 
arms,  legs,  etc.,  are  for,  and  lead  them 
to  tell  to  whom  they  owe  thanks  for 
the  health  and  strength  they  enjoy 
and  what  thev  can  do  to  show  mother, 
father,  and  I-Ieavenly  Father  that  they 
appreciate  it. 

Fourth  Sunday.  Let  each  child  tell 
of  something  he  is  thankful  for. 

Fifth  Sunday.  Talk  about  the 
Thanksgivine  dav  just  past  and  what 
December  will  bring. 

LESSON   WORK. 

Aim  for  Month :  Thanksgiving  and 
gratitude  should  be  shown  in  deeds 
as  well  as  words. 

Fir.<:t  Sunday.  Review  or  retell  one 
of  last  month's  lessons  or  tell  "How 


Patty  Gave  Thanks,"  Juvenile  In- 
structor, October,  1910,  p.  554. 

Second  Sunday.  The  Birth  and 
Childhood  of  Samuel.  (Text  I  Sam- 
uel 1,  2,  3. 

Picture:  July  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, 1911. 

The  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Samuel. 

Picture  may  be  found  in  July  Ju- 
venile Instructor,  1911,  in  Primary 
department  work.    Royal  Scroll. 

If  the  lesson  setting  is  given  in  a 
morning  talk  or  on  Children's  Day, 
it  will  aid  materialy  in  making  the 
story  of  Samuel's  life  in  the  temple, 
and  the  sacredness  of  it,  more  real 
to  the  childern. 

Read  the  story  as  told  in  the  Bible ; 
you  will  get  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is 
told  below  as  it  appeals  to  the  writer. 
If  you  see  it  differently,  yours  is  the 
right  and  duty  to  change  it.  You  may 
have  other  mental  pictures,  but  be 
sure  they  bring  out  the  aim.  Make 
the  story  yours  before  you  tell  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  mental  pictures 
in  relation  to  bringing  out  the  aim — 
"Thanksgiving  and  gratitude  should 
be  shown  in  deeds  as  well  as  words." 

1.  Hannah  kneeling  in  prayer  in 
the  temple. 

Her  promise.  Gratitude  to  be  shown 
in  deed. 

2.  Hannah  brings  her  little  son  to 
the  temple. 

Her  promise  kept.  Gratitude  is 
proved. 

3.  Samuel  called  by  the  Lord. 
Samuel  has  become  worthy  of  being 

spoken  to  by  our  Father  in  heaven 
Himself.  Result  of  Hannah's  keep- 
ing her  promise,  the  Lord  _  has  been 
pleased,  and  His  consequent  blessings. 

4.  Samuel  a  priest. 

Climax  of  Hannah's  fondest  hopes 
and  prayers ;  also  of  the  Lord's 
blessing  those  who  show  thev  are  tru- 
ly grateful  and  thankful  to  Him.  Feel 
the  bigness  of  the  story,  then  your 
children  can  surely  sense  it. 

See  story,  "The  Birth  and  Childhood 
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of   Samuel,"   Children's   Section,    this 
issue,  p.  715. 

Third  Sunday — The  Ten  Lepers. 

Text:  Luke  17:11-19. 

Once  there  were  ten  men  who  lived 
together.  They  lived  in  the  hills  far 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
They  could  not  go  close  to  anyone. 
Whenever  they  saw  people  passing 
they  had  to  call  out,  '-Unclean,  un"^ 
clean."  And  nobody  went  near  them. 
This  was  because  the  ten  men  were 
very,  very,  sick,  and  if  other  people 
went  near  them,  they  might  be  sick, 
too.  None  of  the  doctors  in  the  land 
could  make  them  well. 

The  ten  men  did  want  to  be  home 
again.  They  wanted  to  be  with  their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  children  and 
friends.  But  this  thev  never  could  do 
unless  Heavenly  Father  made  them 
well.  They  lived  when  Jesus  was  on 
the  earth,  and  heard  all  about  Him 
how  He  helped  the  people  and  made 
the  sick  well.  They  said  to  one  an- 
other, "H  we  could  see  Jesus  He 
wouRhelp  us."  So  thev  watched  every 
day,  for  they  heard  that  He  passed 
through  that  country  sometimes. 

One  day  they  saw  Him  walking 
along  the  road.  They  ran  as  close  at 
they  could  to  Him,  but,  of  course  that 
was  a  long  way  oilf.  Thev  called 
■Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us " 
Jesus  knew  that  they  had  that  dreadful 
sickness  and  He  could  make  them  well 
so  He  said,  "Go  shew  yourselves  to 
the  priests." 

Now,  whenever  any  one  was  healed 
of  that  sickness,  they' had  to  go  to  the 
priests.  The  priests  looked  at  their 
hands  and  faces  and  could  tell  if  they 
were  welt  and  could  go  among  other 
people.  That  is  why  Jesus  sent  these 
men  to  the  priests. 

As  the  ten  men  walked  along,  they 
felt  well  and  strong.  They  looked  at 
their  hands  and  the  dreadful  spots 
were  gone.  They  knew  Jesus  had 
made  them  well.  How  glad  they  were ! 
They  went  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the 
priests.  The  priests  saw  that  thev  were 


well,  so  let  them  go  back  to  their 
homes.  They  were  all  so  hippy  to 
be  able  to  go  back  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children,  and  friends,  that 
all  but  one  forgot  about  Jesus.  He 
was  as  happy  as  the  others,  and  just 
as  anxious  to  go  home,  but  he  thought 
of  Jesus,  who  had  made  him  well,  and 
went  back  to  thank  Him. 

He  knelt  down  on  the  ground  be- 
fore Jesus  and  thanked  Him  and 
praised  heavenly  Father.  Then  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?  But  where  are  the  nine?" 
The  man  told  Him,  but  He  looked 
sorrowful.  "Only  one  returned  to 
give  glory  to  God."  Jesus  knew  that 
this  man  meant  to  do  whatever  was 
required  of  him,  so  He  blessed  him 
and  told  him  to  go  to  his  home.  Jesus 
was  pleased  with  the  man  who  was 
willing  to  thank  the  heavenly  Father 
for  being  well  and  strong. 

Application :  Suggest  something 
your  children  can  do  to  show  heav- 
enly Father  that  thev  are  thankful  for 
health. 

Fourth    Sunday— The    Thanksgiving  Day 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

[Story  told  by  Sister  Victoria  Reed.] 

Text :   United  States'  History. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  this  big  land  of  ours  was  covered 
with  trees  and  brush  instead  of  houses. 
People  lived  here  but  they  were  In- 
dians and  did  not  live  in  houses  such 
as  we  have.  They  had  litlte  wig- 
wams made  of  skins  and  they  loved  to 
live  in  the  woods.      ^ 

But  by  and  by  some  people  like  us 
came  to  this  land  from  beyond  the 
sea,  and  when  they  landed  it  was  cold 
winter,  and  they  could  not  plant  gar- 
dens and  fields  of  grain  so  they  had  to 
be  very  careful  and  make  the  foot! 
they  brought  with  them  last  as  long  as 
it  would.  Some  of  the  Indians  were 
very  good  and  helped  them  to  catch 
fish  and  clams,  and  when  spring  came 
and  all  the  people  were  planting  their 
seeds  these  good  Indians  helped  them 
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to  plant  their  corn.  Their  gardens  and 
fields  of  grain  grew  and  our  heaven- 
ly Father  sent  the  beautiful  warm  sun- 
shine and  gentle  rain  to  help  the  grain 
grow  and  ripen. 

When  the  crops  were  ready  to  har- 
vest, the  people  were  very  happy,  for 
they  knew  they  would  not  be  hungry 
any  more.  A  good  ship  had  come 
from  the  Old  Country,  bringing  sugar 
and  salt  and  spices  and  other  good 
things.  Can't  you  imagine  how  happy 
the  people  were  when  the  ship  was 
unloaded?  Just  think  how  busy  the 
mothers  were,  cooking  for  the  hun- 
gry people,  and  how  glad  they  all  were 
to  have  enough  to  eat  again ! 

When  all  the  crops  were  harvested 
the  people  were  so  glad  that  they 
wanted  to  thank  our  heavenly  Father, 
so  they  said :  "Let  us  have  a  day  for 
giving  thanks."  They  named  a  day 
for  thanksgiving,  and  on  that  day 
they  invited  the  friendly  Indians  to 
join  them.  They  all  went  to  church 
and  sang  and  prayed,  and  thanked  our 
heavenlv  Father  for  His  goodness  to 


them.  In  their  homes,  too,  the  people 
had  a  joyful  time,  feasting  and  visit- 
ing, and  for  three  days  the  Indians 
camped  among  them  and  enjoyed  the 
holiday. 

Other  people  came  to  .\merica  and 
they,  too,  had  special  days  for  giving 
thanks.  Finally  thej^  all  agreed  to 
keep  the  same  day.  And  so,  for  a 
long  time,  all  the  people  have  held 
the  same  Thanksgiving  day. 

Every  year  in  November,  after  the 
grain  and  fruits  have  been  harvested 
and  stored  away  for  the  winter,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  our  own  state  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  people  naming  our  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Let  us  all  think  of  what  we  have  to 
be  thankful  to  our  heavenly  Father 
for,  and  let  us  try  to  make  everyone 
happy  and  thankful,  too. 

Fifth  Sunday. 

Retell  or  review  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  month.  Be  sure  you  make  defi- 
nite preparation. 


TV/O  LITTLE  HANDS. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Tv.-o  little  hands  appealingly  extended, 

1  hat  beckon  where  the  feet  are  prone  to  stray ; 

Tv/o  little  hands  so  pink  and  soft  and  dimpled. 

Ah,  me !  hov7  wondrous  bright  they  make  each  day. 

Two  little  hands  like  fragile,  dainty  petals, 
Or  perfumed  breeze  that  playfully  doth  greet 

My  cheek,  full  oft  with  touch  of  love  ethereal, 
Two  little  hands — Oh,  God !  is  it  not  meet 


That  I  should  ever  hold  those  tiny  fingers 
As  dear,  as  fondly  dear,  aye  e'en  as  He 

Who  said  Forbid  them  not,  the  little  children, 
But  suffer  them  to  com.e,  come  unto  Me? 


Andy  Baker  and  his  Chums. 
Some  Boy  Scouts  of  Long  Ago. 

Chapter  V. 

As  time  went  on,  Andy  became 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
boys  in  the  school,  and  the  training 
he  had  received  at  home  aided  him  in 
choosing  companions  who  were  con- 
genial. By  association  with  them  he 
found  out  which  of  the  boys  had  re- 
ceived similar  training  from  their 
parents,  and  to  these  he  naturally  took 
a  liking.  And  those  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  own  home  be- 
came his  most  intimate  associates,  be- 
cause they  so  frequently  walked  to  and 
from  school  together. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Andy  for- 
got the  punishment  the  teacher  gave 
him  the  first  day  he  entered  school, 
and  feeling  that  he  did  not  deserve  it, 
he  considered  it  an  injustice.  For  this 
reason,  going  to  school  was  distaste- 
ful to  him.  •  The  schooling  he  had  re- 
ceived at  home  set  him  far  in  advance 
of  the  lads  of  his  own  age,  and  it 
was  no  trouble  for  him  to  get  his  les- 
sons, notwithstanding  his  lack  of  in- 
terest. 

What  interested  Andy  more  than 
school  was  fishing.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  body  of  water  in  the  western 
part  of  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  "The 
Slough."  It  was  an  overflow  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  it  covered  several 
hundred  acres.  Some  of  Andy's  school 
chums  lived  near  the  slough,  and  he 
had  often  heard  them  tell  about  the 
fishing,  and  of  the  chubs  and  suckers 
they  had  caught.  These  stories  awak- 
ened in  young  Andy's  mind  a  desire 
to  go  fishing.  He  had  never  had  any 
experience  in  fishing,  except  for  min- 


nows, with  pin  hook  in  the  creek  that 
ran  by  his  parents'  home. 

It  was  customary  each  Friday  after- 
noon to  have  a  change  of  exercises  in 
the  district  school.  No  lessons  were 
recited,  but  a  program  of  songs  and 
recitations  was  given.  Frequently  the 
program  was  hastily  prepared,  and 
boys  and  girls  were  called  upon  to  take 
part  without  previous  notification. 
There  were  always  certain  ones  who 
were  willing  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  teacher  for  a  song  or  a  "piece." 
Some  were  anxious  to  take  part,  and 
asked  for  the  privilege.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  late  in  the 
spring  or  early  in  the  summer,  the 
singers  and  reciters  were  slower  to 
respond  on  Friday  afternoon.  They 
felt  that  their  memorized  pieces  had 
been  repeated  until  they  were  appre- 
ciated no  more  by  their  schoolmates. 
Then  the  balmy  weather  was  tempting 
them  all  into  the  open  air.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  Friday  after- 
noon programs  were  cut  short  to  give 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
out-of-door  life. 

On  one  of  these  afternoons,  Andy 
had  been  promised  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing with  his  big  brother  to  fish  in  the 
slough.  It  was  only  on  condition  that 
his  brother  would  look  after  him  that 
his  mother  would  consent  to  let  Andy 
go,  for  she  thought  he  was  too  young 
to  go  alone  or  with  the  boys  of  his 
own  age.  Andy  hurried  home  from 
school  and  did  his  chores.  He  was 
quicker  than  usual  about  them,  and 
no  doubt  more  cheerful.  He  wanted 
to  be  ready  when  his  brother  was 
ready,  and  he  did  not  want  to  lose  the 
chance  of  going  fishing  through  any 
disagreeable  conduct  on  his  part.  By 
five  o'clock  the  chores  were  done  for 
the  day  and  Andy  started  out  on  his 
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first  fishing  trip  away  from  home,  with 
his  brother  Dave. 

As  they  approached  the  slough, 
Andy  noticed  several  of  the  boys  of 
his  acquaintance  there.  There  were 
Take  Raddon,  his  desk-mate,  Pete 
Gilbert,  Fred  Ross,  Will  Stiles,  Alf 
Bailey  and  several  others.  Tommy 
Wicks  was  also  there.  Andy  did  not 
notice  him  at  first.  He  was  perched 
on  a  pole  fence  that  extended  into  the 
slough,  patiently  waiting  for  a  "bite." 
As  his  fish  pole  was  short,  he  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  climb  out  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  rickety  fence 
and  throw  his  line  into  deeper  water 
than  he  otherwise  could  reach.  Tom- 
my's presence  did  not  trouble  Andy, 
for  if  he  did  try  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
Andy  had  his  big  brother  to  silence 
him.  Besides,  there  were  several  of  his 
chums  there,  and  they  were  not  yerv 
friendly  towards  Tommy.  The  fact 
was  that  Tommy  had  made  himself 
disagreeable  generally  by  his  brag- 
ging and  by  his  stories  about  his 
wonderful  achievements. 

It  was  not  Andy's  intention  to  no- 
tice Tommy  in  any  way,  but  to  attend 
to  his  own  business  of  fishing.  He  at 
once,  on  reaching  the  shore  of  the 
slough,  commenced  to  bait  his  fish- 
hook and  unwind  the  line  from  the 
fish-pole. 

The  fence  on  which  Tommy  was  sit- 
ting was  not  firm.  The  posts  were 
loose,  and  it  swayed  to  and  fro  when 
one  climbed  upon  it.  Tommy  dis- 
covered this,  but  by  keeping  -till  it 
steadied  itself,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  his  balance  seated  on  the  top  rail 
with  his  feet  on  the  rail  below. 

Just  as  Andy  was  looking  about  for 
a  favorable  place  to  throw  his  line,  he 
noticed  that  Tommy  had  received  a 
"bite."  In  his  excitement,  Tommy  for- 
got his  unsteady  position  on  the  fence 
and  gave  a  sudden  jerk  to  his  pole. 
He  succeeded  in  throwing  a  good- 
sized  chub  on  the  shore  to  the  back  of 
him,  but  at  about  the  same  moment  he 
himself  keeled  over  backwards  from 
the  fence  into  the  water.    He  sprawled 


about  in  a  lively  manner,  but  did  not 
get  on  his  feet  very  readily,  and  there 
was  a  possibility  of  his  drowning  if 
he  did  not  get  his  head  out  pretty 
soon. 

Andy  was  nearest  to  him  of  any  of 
the  boys.  He  saw  him  fall,  and  was 
the  first  to  realize  his  danger,  as  he 
splashed  about  in  the  water.  Andy 
was  not  afraid  of  water,  although  he 
had  not  yet  learned  to  swim.  Three 
times  he  had  fallen  into  City  Creek, 
which  ran  near  his  home,  and  each 
time  he  had  managed  to  extricate  him- 
self without  other  assistance,  although 
on  one  occasion  he  was  caried  some 
distance  and  rolled  over  several  times 
by  the  current  before  he  could  pick 
himself  up  and  climb  out. 

Noticing  that  Tommy  seemed  to 
make  no  headway  at  getting  out, 
Andy  dashed  into  the  water,  which 
was  not  deep,  and  pulled  him  safely 
to  the  shore.  Tommy  sputtered  and 
coughed,  swallowed  a  mouthful  of 
muddy  water,  -and  then  began  to  cry. 
He  was  thoroughly  frightened  and 
knew  not  what  else  to  do.  Some  of 
the  boys  suggested  that  they  strip  off 
his  clothes,  wring  them  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible and  then  hang  them  on  the  fence 
to  dry  more  thoroughly,  but  Tommy 
vigorously  objected  to  that.  He 
wanted  to  go  home  as  he  was.  Andy 
also  became  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water  in  the  rescue.  He  preferred  to 
go  home  to  change  his  clothing,  as 
the  late  spring  weather  v.'as  not  very 
warm,  and  the  day  was  too  far  gone  to 
get  his  clothes  dry  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  boys. 

Tommy  was  shaking  with  cold  and 
fear,  and  Andy  was  obliged  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  home. 
He  gathered  up  Tommy's  fishing 
tackle  and  the  one  fish  he  had  landed 
with  such  spectacular  display,  placed 
them  in  his  trembling  hand,  picked  up 
his  own  fish  pole  and  trotted  towards 
home.  His  fishing  was  spoiled  for 
that  day;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  to  one  who  had  despite- 
fully  used  him  :  he  had  fished  him  out 
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of  the  slough,  and  now  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  liini  a  further 
kindness  by  taking  him  home.  And 
poor  Tommy  was  not  ungrateful  for 
this.  As  they  trudged  along,  and  he 
became  able  to  control  his  sobs,  he 
remarked : 

"You  saved  my  life,  didn't  you, 
Andy?" 

Andy  modestly  replied  that  he 
helped  him  out  of  the  water. 

"I'd  like  to  give  you  this  fish  for 
saving  me,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
chub.  "Take  it.  I  ain't  got  nothing 
else  to  give  you  or  I'd  give  something 
better." 

Andy  said  he  did  not  want  the  fish 
— that  he  was  glad  he  was  able  to  help 
him. 

"I'll  never  throw  rocks  at  you  any 
more,  Andy;  sure  I  won't,"  continued 
Tommy. 

Then  they  walked  along  in  silence 
for  some  time.  As  they  neared  home 
Tommy  again  assured  his  benefactor 
that  he  would  not  throw  at  him  any 
more,  but  would  always  be  his  friend. 
"What's  more,"  he  added,  "I'll  lick 
any  boy  that  says  a  word  against 
you !" 

The  two  parted  at  the  gate,  and 
Andy  turned  into  his  parents'  home. 
Tommy  crossed  the  street  with  some- 
what mixed  feelings — glad  that  he 
was  alive  after  his  sorry  experience, 
but  sad  at  the  thought  of  his  mother 
finding  him  in  such  a  plight.  Again 
there  was  joy  in  the  thought  that  his 
mother  would  rejoice  to  know  that  his 
fate  was  no  worse.  Unfortunately 
Tommy  had  run  away  that  afternoon 
to  go  fishing,  without  his  mother's 
consent  or  knowledge,  and  she  was 
not  in  a  happy  mood  when  she 
greeted  him  on  his  return.  She  gave 
him  a  severe  scolding  as  she  ordered 
him  to  remove  his  dripping  clothes. 
Then  she  brought  him  a  shirt  belong- 
ing to  his  father,  as  the  only  thing 
available  for  him  to  wear.  His  only 
other  shirt  was  in  the  wash,  and  the 
one  he  just  removed  would  have  to  go 
there,  too. 


"The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,. 
Tommy,"  said  the  mother,  "is  to  eat 
yoiir  supper  and  go  right  to  bed.' 

The  boy  willing  agreed  to  this.  He 
was  hungry,  as  is  proverbially  the  case 
with  fishermen,  and  he  had  had  suffi- 
cient experience  for  one  day.  His  sup- 
per, consisting  of  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  was  on  the  table  ready  for  him 
and  he  was  not  slow  in  seating  him- 
self before  the  tempting  food. 

As  he  began  to  eat,  his  mother  be- 
gan to  question  him  about  his  doings 
that  afternoon,  and  as  he  answered 
her  questions  he  used  his  hands  and 
arms  to  help  out  his  attempt  at  de- 
scribing his  actions,  with  his  tongue, 
between  sups.  In  one  of  these  arm 
movements  he  upset  his  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk.  This  was  another  sad  mis- 
hap. Surely  he  had  occasion  to  believe 
misfortunes  do  not  come  singly.  He 
expected  another  reprimand  from  his 
mother  for  his  awkwardness.  She 
was  about  to  give  way  to  her  feelings, 
but  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
there  was  no  more  bread  nor  milk  in 
the  house,  and  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger  she  exclaimed,  "Now,  Tommy, 
T  can't  help  it,  but  you'll  have  to  go  to 
bed  without  any  more  supper,  for 
there  isn't  an\i:hing  in  the  house  for 
you !"  So  Tommy,  poor  boy,  had  to 
go  to  bed  hungry. 

Andy  entered  his  home  in  a  happy 
state,  although  wet  and  chilly,  and  dis- 
appointed in  his  fishing  trip.  He  had 
done  a  kind  act — had  returned  good 
for  evil  and  had  made  a  friend  out  of 
an  enemy,  and  this  made  him  feel 
good.  When  he  told  all  to  his  mother 
she  was  pleased,  too. 

(to  be  continued.) 

Interesting  Stories  from  the  Bible. 
The  Chariot  of  Fire. 

Jezebel,  the  wife  of  King  Ahab,  was 
the  means  of  turning  many  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  true  faith. 
She  also  had  a  number  of  the  prophets 
put  to  death  because  they  would  not 
worship  the  false  god  Baal. 

Jezebel  was,  very  angry    with    the 
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Prophet  Elijah.  One  day  she  sent  a 
servant  to  him  to  tell  him  that  on  the 
following  day  the  queen  would  have 
him  put  to  death. 

On  hearing  that,  Elijah  hastened  to 
Beersheba.  There  he  left  his  servant 
while  he  went  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness.  The  prophet  was  very 
tired,  so  he  lay  down  to  sleep  under  a 
juniper  tree.  He  had  no  food  with 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  worry  on  that  ac- 
count. He  knew  his  Heavenly  Father 
would  provide  food  for  him.  He  had 
done  so  before — the  ravens  had 
brought  him  bread  and  meat  morning 
and  evening  while  he  dwelt  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  and  the  widow,  at  the 
command  of  God,  had  given  him  food 
in  an  hour  of  need.  And  so  the  proph- 
et trusted  in  God. 

And  in  a  strange  way  the  Lord  pro- 
vided for  His  servant.  While  Elijah 
slept  an  angel  came  down  from  heaven 
and  prepared  food  for  him.  When  the 
meal  was  ready,  the  angel  went  over 
and  touched  Elijah,  saving,  "Arise  and 
eat." 

The  prophet  arose,  and  on  looking 
round  he  saw  a  cake  of  bread,  baked 
upon  a  fire,  and  also  a  pitcher  of  fresh 
water.  After  partaking  of  food  and 
drink,  Elijah  lay  down  to  sleep  again. 
The  angel  touched  him  a  second  time, 
and  said,  "Arise  and  eat ;  because  the 
journey  is  too  great  for  thee.  And 
he  arose  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty 
davs  and  fortv  nights,  unto  Horeb,  the 
mount  of  God." 

On  arriving  at  Horeb,  Elijah  went 
into  a  cave  and  lodged  there.  At  this 
time  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
him.  telling  him  to  go  and  anoint 
Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his  stead. 
Eli  i ah  went  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Lord.  He  found 
Elisha  working  in  his  father's  fields. 
Lie,  with  a  number  of  farmers  of  the 
village,  were  plowing  up  the  red  soil 
before  putting  in  the  wheat.  The  work 
was  being  done  by  oxen,  and  the  plows 
used  were  simply  sharp  sticks. 

On  looking  up  from  the  plow,  Elisha 


saw  an  old  man  coming  across  the 
fields  towards  him.  As  he  drew  near 
and  Elisha  saw  his  long  hair  and 
mantle  he  recognized  him  as  the 
Prophet  Elijah.  He  wondered  why 
he  was  coming  to  him.  He  soon  found 
out.  When  the  two  men  met,  Elijah 
took  off  his  mantle,  and  placing  it 
upon  Elisha's  shoulders,  told  him  to 
follow  him,  for  God  bad  chosen  him 
to  take  his  place  as  the  Prophet  of 
Israel. 

Taking  off  the  mantle,  Elijah-turned 
and  went  on  his  way.  Elisha  stood 
looking  after  him  in  astonishment. 
Then  he  ran  to  Elijah  and  said,  "Let 
me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and 
mother,  and  then  I  will  follow  thee." 
Elijah  told  him  he  might  go. 

A  great  change  had  now  come  over 
Elisha.  He  had  felt  the  touch  of  the 
prophet's  mantle,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
prophet  was  already  burning  in  his 
breast.  He  was  no  longer  a  plowman 
but  a  prophet  of  God.  His  mission 
would  be  to  lead  Israel  in  the  paths  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

Elisha  went  back  and  drove  the 
oxen  home.  He  would  not  need  them 
again,  so  he  roasted  the  animals  and 
invited  his  friends  to  come  and  dine 
with  him.  The  men  sat  round  the  fire 
while  the  women  helped  them  to  pieces 
of  roast  beef,  with  cakes  of  newly- 
baked  bread.  They  also  served  them 
with  water,  oil,  salt,  melons,  grapes 
and  figs. 

Realizing  that  his  earthly  life  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  Elijah  paid  a 
parting  visit  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  at  Bethel  and  Jericho.  Elisha 
went  with  him,  for  he  wanted  to  be 
with  his  faithful  teacher  as  much  as 
possible.  On  leaving  Jericho,  Elifah 
requested  Elisha  to  go  back  to  the  city, 
and  leave  him  to  go  on  his  way  alone. 
But  Elisha  said,  "As  the  Lord  liveth, 
and  as  my  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee." 

A  number  of  the  younger  prophets 
followed  them  at  a  distance.  As  they 
stood  on  the  hillside  watching  the  de- 
parture of  Elijah  and  his  companion, 
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they  beheld  a  wonderful  sight.  On 
coming  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Jor- 
dan Elijah  took  of¥  his  mantle  and 
struck  the  water  with  it.  Immediately 
the  river  parted,  and  he  and  Elisha 
passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

Then  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  "Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be 
taken  from  thee.  And  Elisha  said,  I 
pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me."  Elijah  answered 
and  said,  "Thou  hast  asked  a  hard 
thing:  nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me 
when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall 
be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not 
be.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still 
went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there 
apeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven. 

"And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried. 
My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel,  and  the  horses  thereof.  And 
he  saw  him  no  more." 

As  Elijah  went  up  into  heaven  in  the 
chariot  of  fire,  his  mantle  fell  to  the 
ground.  Elisha  ran  and  picked  it  up 
and  turned  his  face  towards  home.  On 
coming  to  the  River  Jordan  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Elijah  and  smote 
the  water  with  the  mantle.  Instantly 
the  waters  parted  and  Elisha  crossed 
over  dry  shod.  Then  he  knew  more 
fully  that  the  Lxird  was  with  him  and 
that  the  power  of  Elijah  rested  upon 
him. 

The  young  prophets,  who  were  still 
standing  on  the  hillside,  saw  what 
Elisha  had  done.  They  knew  then  that 
God  had  accepted  Elisha  in  place  of 
His  servant  Elijah,  and  they  came 
humbly  and  bowed  before  Elisha,  and 
received  him  as  their  new  teacher. 

The  Healing  of  Naaman. 

Just  north  of  the  country  ruled 
by  the  king  of  Israel  was  a  country 
named  Syria.  The  chief  city  in  Syria 
was  the  beautiful  city  of  Damascus.  It 
is  situated  near  the  foot  of  snow  clad 
mountains  on  a  plain  covered  with 
rich  cornfields,  beautiful  gardens,  and 


blossoming  orchards,  and  made  fruit- 
ful by  the  clear,  sparkling  waters  of 
two  rivers.  The  bright  buildings  in 
the  city  rise  out  of  a  sea  of  variously 
tinted  foliage,  and  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings make  a  beautiful  picture. 

In  the  city  of  Damascus  there  lived 
a  man  named  Naaman.  He  was  the 
captain  of  the  Syrian  king's  soldier. 
He  was  an  honorable  man,  as  well  as 
a  brave  one,  and  he  was  in  great  favor 
with  the  king.  But  Naaman  was  very 
ill.  with  an  incurable  disease.  He  had 
leprosy.  This  is  such  a  serious  disease 
that  often  the  one  who  is  afflicted  with 
it  has  to  go  away  and  live  by  himself. 

Naaman  lived  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
homes  in  Damascus.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  very  narrow  and  the  part 
of  the  house  facing  the  street  is  only  a 
■plain  wall  with  a  doorway  in  it.  But 
through  this  doorway  one  passes  to  a 
very  beautiful  interior.  In  the  center 
of  the  house  is  a  marble-paved  court 
ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
fountains.  The  rooms  of  the  house 
open  upon  this  court  and  are  often  lux- 
uriously furnished.  In  such  a  home 
the  family  of  Naaman  lived. 

The  maid  of  Naaman's  wife  was 
a  young  girl  who  had  been  brought 
as  a  prisoner  from  the  land  of 
Israel  to  Damascus  by  the  Syrian  sol- 
diers. But  although  this  little  girl 
was  a  prisoner  in  a  strange  land  she 
performed  her  duties  cheerfully,  striv- 
ing to  bring  happiness  to  those  for 
whom  she  labored,  and  desiring  their 
welfare  in  all  things.  She  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  her  master's  suffering, 
and  knowing  the  great  power  that  the 
Lord  gave  to  his  prophet,  she  one  day 
said  to  her  mistress,  "Would  that  my 
master  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Samaria !  and  he  would  recover  him  of 
his  leprosy." 

The  words  of  this  little  maid 
were  repeated  to  Naaman,  and  when 
the  king  heard  of  it,  he  said  to  him, 
"Go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  to  the  king 
of  Israel."  So  Naaman  departed,  tak- 
ing with  him  presents  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  fine  clothing.     He  drove  in  a 
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chariot  drawn  by  horses  and  the  sol- 
diers who  accompanied  him  walked. 
It  would  take  them  several  days  to  go 
to  Samaria,  for  it  was  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Damascus.  But  at 
length  Naaman  arrived  at  the  king's 
palace  and  presented  the  letter  which 
he  had  from  his  king. 

He  was  received  graciously  by  the 
king  of  Israel,  but  when  he  read  the 
letter  which  said,  "I  have  sent  Naaman 
my  servant  to  thee  that  thou  mayest 
recover  him  of  his  leprosy,"  he  became 
angry  and  said,  "Am  I  God,  to  kill  and 
make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send 
unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  lep- 
rosy?" 

When  Elisha  heard  of  the  king's 
anger  he  sent  to  the  king,  saying, 
"Wherefore  art  thou  angry?  let  him 
come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that 
there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel." 

So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses 
and  his  chariot,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  house  of  Elisha.  And  Elisha 
sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying, 
"Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  clean." 

But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went 
away,  and  said,  I  thought.  He  will 
surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper.  Are  not  the  rivers 
of  Damascus  better  than  all  the  rivers 
of  Israel?  May  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean?  So  he  turned  and  went 
away  in  a  rage. 

But  one  of  his  servants  came 
to  him  and  said,  "My  father,  if  the 
prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it? 
how  much  rather  than,  when  he  saith 
to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean." 

Naaman  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
servants  and  going  to  the  river  he 
"dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of 
God:  and  his  flesh  came  again  like 
unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he 
was   clean.     And   he   returned   to  the 


man  of  God,  he  and  all  his  company, 
and  came  and  stood  before  him ;  and 
he  said,  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there 
is  no  God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in 
Israel." 

Naaman  urged  Elisha  to  accept  the 
rich  presents  which  he  had  brought 
but  Elisha  refused  to  do  so,  saying, 
"Go  in  peace."  So  Naaman  departed 
to  his  own  country. 

The  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Samuel. 

[Story  told  by  Sister   Phoebe   Welling.] 

Many,  many  years  ago,  there  lived 
a  good  woman  named  Hannah.  She 
had  no  little  boy  or  girl  to  love  as 
your  mamma  has.  And  O,  how  she 
wanted  one !  She  felt  so  badly  about 
it  that  even  her  husband  Elkanah 
could  not  make  her  feel  glad. 

Hannah  often  went  to  the  temple. 
In  the  temple  was  a  priest  named  Eli. 
One  day  Eli  found  her  kneeling  there, 
praying  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
was  asking  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
send  her  a  little  son.  She  told  Him 
that  if  He  would  give  her  a  son,  she 
would  give  him  back  to  the  Lord.  She 
meant  that  she  would  take  the  child 
to  the  temple  when  he  was  old  enough 
and  let  him  stay  there,  and  work  for 
our  heavenly  Father  instead  of  living 
at  home  with  her. 

When. the  priest  spoke  to  her,  she 
told  him  that  she  had  been  praying  for 
a  son.  Eli  told  her  to  arise  and  go 
to  her  home  and  the  Lord  would  an- 
swer her  prayer.  So  Hannah  was 
happy. 

After  a  while  a  little  baby  boy  did 
come.  Oh,  how  glad  Hannah  and  El- 
kanah were !  Just  think,  after  wish- 
ing and  praying  for  a  baby  all  these 
years,  it  had  come  at  last !  They 
named  the  baby  boy  Samuel,  which 
means  that  he  was  asked  for  of  the 
Lord.  Elkanah  went  up  to  the  tem- 
ple to  give  thanks  to  our  heavenly 
Father.  Hannah  remained  at  home 
with  little  Samuel.  She  took  good 
care  of  him,  just  as  your  mammas  do 
of  you. 
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But  Hannah  remembered  her  prom- 
ise to  our  Father  in  heaven.  So  just 
as  soon  as  Samuel  was  old  enough  she 
took  him  in  her  arms  and  went  up  to 
the  temple.  There  she  met  Eli,  the 
priest  again.  She  told  him  of  her 
promise  and  said  that  this  was  the  lit- 
tle baby  boy  that  had  come  and  she 
had  now  brought  him  up  to  the  tem- 
ple to  live  as  she  had  promised  our 
heavenly  Father.  You  know  how 
hard  it  must  have  been  for  her  to 
think  of  leaving  him  there.  And  yet 
she  was  so  thankful  that  she  knelt 
down  and  thanked  and  praised  the 
Father  for  His  goodness.  Then  she 
kissed  little  Samuel  and  went  away 
knowing  that  the  Lord  would  take 
care  of  him. 

And  Eli,  the  priest,  took  the  dear  lit- 
tle baby  boy  in  his  arms  and  went  into 
the  temple.  There  little  Samuel  was 
to  live  always. 

As  he  grew  older  he  learned  how  to 
wait  on  Eli,  to  do  little  things  for  him. 
He  was  taught  to  pray,  and  then  he 
asked  the  Lord  to  bless  his  mamma 
and  papa  and  to  help  him  to  do  right 
things. 

Every  year  his  mother  came  to  see 
him  and  brought  him  a  new  coat.  Can't 
you  imagine  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  each  other!  Not  only  did  Sam- 
uel's mamma  love  him,  but  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him ;  and  the  Lord 
loved  him,  too.  One  night,"  as  Sam- 
uel was  asleep  and  everything  within 
the  temple  was  still,  Samuel  was 
awakened  by  a  voice  calling:,  "Sam- 
uel." He  ran  to  Eli  and  said,  "Here 
am  I,  for  thou  calledst  me."  Eli  an- 
swered, "I  called  not,  lie  down  again." 
And  Samuel  went  and  lay  down.  Then 
the  voice  came  again,  "Samuel."  And 
Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli.  "Here 
am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me."  Eli 
answered,  "I  called  not,  my  son,  lie 
down  again."  And  the  voice  came 
again  for  the  third  time,  "Samuel." 
And  he  arose  and  went  to  Eli  and  said, 
"Here  am  1,  for  thou  didst  call  me." 
Then  Eli  knew  that  it  was  the  Lord 
calling  Samuel.     He  told   Samuel  to 


go  and  lie  down  and  when  he  heard 
the  voice  again,  to  say,  "Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  hcareth."  So  Samuel 
went  and  lay  down  in  his  place. 

Then  our  heavenly  Father  came 
and  called,  "Samuel,  Samuel,"  and 
Samuel  answered,  saying,  "Speak,  for 
thy  servant  heareth.'  And  then  the 
Lord  Himself  talked  to  that  little  boy 
and  told  him  many  things.  Samuel 
never  forgot  that  night.  He  tried  to 
do  the  things  the  Lord  had  told  him. 
And  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man 
he  became  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

Helen  Dorothy. 

By  Lou  Lewis. 

"Helen  Dorothy!    Helen  Dorothy!" 

The  sleeping  child  yawned  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  in  response  to  the 
gentle  shaking. 

"Helen  Dorothy!"  she  heard  again. 
She  opened  her  eyes.  "What  is  it, 
papa?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Dean  hesitated  a  moment  as  he 
looked  into  the  childish  face,  then  con- 
tinued, "You  must  get  up  dear,  Fm 
going  away  and — mother  is  not  feel- 
ing well.  You  must  dress  so  you  can 
look  after  the  children. 

Helen  Dorothy  seemed  to  under- 
stand him  far  better  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, for  she  promptly  arose  and 
hurriedly  slipped  into  her  clothes,  al- 
lowing her  father  to  do  the  fastening. 

"Where  are  you  going,  papa?"  she 
asked  at  length,  betraying  in  her  voice 
some  nervousness. 

"I'm  going  to  town.  Do  you  think 
you  can  be  our  little  housekeeper  for 
a  few  days  and  manage  things  if  I 
take  your  mama  to  the  hospital  ?"  He 
had  taken  her  small  face  in  his  hands 
and  his  anxious  look  gave  her  courage. 
His  words  did  not  surprise  her,  and 
she  felt  she  must  be  the  bravest  little 
girl  in  the  world — yes,  yes,  mama 
must  be  proud  of  her, — now. 

"I  can  tend  to  the  house,  and  the 
children,     and     cook    some    things — 
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enough    for   us,"    she   answered    with 
confidence. 

Mr.  Dean  kissed  his  Httle  daughter 
affectionately  and  handed  her  a  purse 
containing  several  coins.  "There's  a 
nickel  for  Bob,  Earl  and  Tina,  and  the 
rest  you  may  use  for  whatever  you 
may  need.  You  can  make  mush  for 
breakfast,  and  there  are  plenty  of  eggs 
in  the  house.  The  fruit  is  in  the  ice- 
box of  the  refrigerator — but  don't  tell 
the  boys.  You'll  find  some  cake  there, 
too.  There  is  some  sliced  roast  beef 
and  cheese  in  the  pantry.  Be  careful 
you  don't  cut  your  fingers  with  the 
bread  knife." 

"Yes,  papa." 

"No,  I  don't  want  you  to." 

"I  mean  I'll  do  all  you  say,"  she 
laughed. 

"And  dear,  if  any  one  asks  for  us 
tell  them  I'll  be  back  in  three  days,  if 
all  is  well.  Mrs.  Brown  will  come 
over  to  stay  with  you  evenings.  Your 
mama  thinks  you  can  manage  things 
during  the  day,  till  I  get  back.  Should 
anything  go  wrong,  run  over  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  for  help  and  advice." 

"Yes,  papa." 

"Now  come  and  kiss  your  mama 
goodbye." 

Mrs.  Dean  was  dressed  for  travel- 
ing and  Helen  Dorothy  had  hard  work 
keeping  the  tears  back  when  her 
mother  drew  her  to  her  bosom  in  a 
warm  embrace  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 
She  repeated  much  that  Helen's  father 
had  told  her  with  some  additional  ad- 
vice regarding  the  children. 

An  auto  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
Helen  Dorothy  saw  her  father  help 
her  mother  into  it  and  stood  watching 
it  speed  away  into  the  darkness  toward 
town,  thirty  miles  away.  Then  while 
none  could  see,  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  pillar  of  the  veranda  and 
cried  hysterically.  Later  she  stamped 
her  little  foot  exclaiming,  "Helen  Dor- 
othy, shame  on  yourself!"  and  hurried 
into  the  house  locking  the  door  be- 
hind her  according  to  instructions. 

Reaching  the    kitchen,    she    added 


coal  to  the  fire  and  filled  the  tea-kettle 
with  water.  A  glance  at  the  clock 
showed  her  it  was  not  yet  half  past 
five,  and  the  children  would  not  be 
awake  for  some  time.  She  did  not  feel 
like  going  to  bed  again,  so  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  fire,  and  with  feet  on 
the  hearth,  chin  in  hand,  began  to  plan. 
"I'm  not  so  green,"  she  reflected. 
"I'm  past  eleven  years  old.  Let  me 
see  how  much  money  I've  got.  A 
nickel  for  Bob,  one  for  Earl,  one  for 
Tina — and  two  whole  dollars  for  me! 
What  a  lot  of  things  I  can  buy  with 
that !  We  are  not  going  to  have  any 
candy !  That's  settled  !  I  don't  want 
any  sick  children  to  take  care  of. 
Guess  I'll  have  the  table  all  set  and 
everything  ready  when  they  'wake,  so 
we  can  have  lots  of  time  to  play." 
She  immediately  arose,  cleared  from 
'the  table  her  father's  unwashed  dishes, 
brushed  off  the  crumbs  and  laid  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  cups  and  saucers  for 
four.  She  arranged  the  sugar-bowl, 
butter-dish,  pepper  and  salt  cellars  in 
the  form  of  a  diamond  in  the  center  of 
the  table.  She  stirred  oat-meal  into 
a  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water  and  put 
it  near  the  back  of  the  stove  to  cook 
slowly.  She  found  the  eggs  and  placed 
four  of  them  on  a  plate  on  the  table 
to  be  cooked  after  the  children  were 
dressed.  Going  into  the  children's 
room,  she  found  them  sleeping  so 
soundly  she  did  not  like  to  disturb 
them,  so  she  went  to  her  mother's 
room  and  busied  herself  making  the 
bed  and  tidying  things  up  generally. 
Returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  stirred 
the  oat-meal  and  poured  some  milk 
into  a  pitcher. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break  and 
Bob's  rooster  crowed  loudly.  Then 
Helen  Dorothy,  anxious  to  begin  the 
day,  opened  the  door  and  called  Rover 
who  came  trotting,  and  almost  knock- 
ed her  over  as  he  placed  his  front  paws 
on  her  shoulders.  She  sent  him  to 
the  sleeping  children ;  knowing  they 
would  wake  good  naturedly  if  Rover 
licked  their  faces. 
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"Get  down  Rover,  you  old  mis- 
chief!" she  heard  Bob  call  out.  Tina 
from  another  bed  laughed,  and  Earl 
exclaimed,  "Dood  mornin'  'Over.  Who 
let  you  in?" 

AH  hopped  out  of  bed  and  were  in 
for  a  frolic  with  Rover  and  the  pil- 
lows, when  Helen  Dorothy  appeared 
and  caught  the  raised  pillow  from 
Bob's  hand. 

"Don't  you  know  Rover  will  chew 
the  pillow  case  ?"  was  her  authoritative 
rebuke.  "Hurry  and  dress  yourself, 
Bob,  while  I  help  Tina.  Father  and 
mother  have  gone  to  town  and  break- 
fast is  waiting  for  us. 

"When  did  papa  and  mama  do?" 
asked  Earl,  wide  eyed  with  quivering 
lip. 

"Now  Earl,  don  t  be  a  baby !  They 
had  to  go  early  this  morning  before 
you  were  awake.  They'll  bring  you 
something  pretty  if  you  deserve  it. 
Oh,  it  will  be  just  a  beautiful  pres- 
ent!" 

"I'm  going  to  be  good  all  day. 
You'll  tell  mama  if  I'm  a  good  girl, 
won't  you?"  put  in  Tina  as  Helen 
Dorothy  buttoned  her  apron. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  mama  all  the  good 
things  you  do — "  she  paused  as  if  an 
idea  had  suddenly  seized  her — "I've 
got  a  little  book — a  diary" — she  went 
on  more  slowly,  thinking  the  problem 
out  while  she  talked — "I'll  call  it  our 
good-deeds-book.  And  I'll  write  down 
every  good  thing  you  do  till  mama 
gets  home  and  let  her  read  it.  I  hope 
it  will  make  just  a  grand  story — that 
she'll  like  to  keep  all  her  life." 

"And  read  to  her  grand-children!" 
exclaimed  Bob,  clapping  his  hands. 
I'll  feed  the  chickens,  gather  the  eggs, 
carry  the  vegetables  in,  ride  old  Jeff 
after  the  cows — and,  and  sweep  the 
floor,"  he  added  in  one  breath. 

"No,  I  carry  the  eggs  in  my  little 
bucket,"  chirped  Earl. 

"Yes,  Earl,  you  can  go  with  me  and 
help  me  bring  in  the  eggs,"  Bob  an- 
swered good-naturedly,  helping  Earl 
into  his  'clothes. 


"Mama  says  you  must  all  do  what- 
ever I  tell  you,  and  I've  got  some  in- 
teresting plans,"  Helen  asserted. 
"Now  take  your  seats  —  oh,  you 
haven't  washed  yet!"  She  filled  a 
basin  with  water  and  washed  their 
faces,  while  Rover  eyed  them  with 
approval.  She  then  dished  out  their 
mush,  and  had  Bob  give  the  little 
blessing  he  had  learned.  Earl  was 
disrespectful  enough  to  reach  across 
the  table  for  the  bread  and  Tina  gig- 
gled, much  to  Bob's  indignation.  And 
he  no  sooner  said  "Amen"  till  he  burst 
out  with,  "Helen  Dorothy,  put  down 
a  bad  deed  for  Earl,  and  one  for 
Tina."  Tina's  big  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"My  book  is  only  for  the  good 
deeds,"  the  little  mistress  remarked, 
"and  the  first  one  that  goes  into  my 
book  is  'Bob  said  grace  on  the  food.'  " 

Bob  was  consoled  and  generously 
suggested  that  she  record,  "Helen 
Dorothy  set  the  table,  and  cooked  the 
breakfast,  and  it  was  just  as  good  as 
if  mother  had  done  it."  So  he  was 
given  the  privilege  of  writing  that  sen- 
tence in,  himself,  while  she  helped  him 
spell  the  words. 

Tina  remembered  to  say  "Please 
pass  the  bread,"  and  similar  expres- 
sions of  politeness,  and  wanted  the 
fact  recorded.  Her  elder  sister  was 
only  too  willing  to  do  so. 

When  they  had  finished  their  meal. 
Earl  ran  up  to  Helen  Dorothy  shout- 
ing,- "I  said  excuse  me !  please  put  it 
down."  And  Helen  began  to  feel  as 
if  her  duties  as  recording  angel  were 
going  to  keep  her^s  busy  as  President 
Wilson's  private  secretary. 

The  two  little  girls  washed  and 
wiped  the  dishes,  while  Bob  took  Earl 
with  him  to  feed  the  chickens.  Earl 
carried  one  of  the  little  buckets  of 
food,  feeling  as  proud  as  "Chanticler." 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  better  rake  out 
the  chicken-coop?"  Bob  inquired  with 
an  important  air  after  returning  to  the 
house.  Helen  Dorothy  permitted  him 
to  do  so,  after  persuading  him  to  put 
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on  an  old  pair  of  overalls  and  advising 
him  to  wash  thoroughly  when  the  job 
was  finished.  Meanwhile  she  and  Tina 
cleaned  the  kitchen,  even  to  mopping 
it.  "We'll  give  things  a  good  scrub- 
bing just  before  mama  comes  back," 
was  Helen's  remark  as  she  removed 
her  wet  apron  and  placed  it  in  the 
soiled  clothe  box. 

She  opened  her  diary,  wrote  down 
some  more  good  deeds,  and  then  sug- 
gested that  "we  all  go  out  and  play 
awhile." 

Bob  thought  he  had  spent  enough 
time  on  the  chicken-coop  and  was 
glad  to  join  in  some  kind  of  fun.  The 
sand  pile  seemed  to  ofifer  the  greatest 
inducements  and  all  began  like  busy 
ants  to  build  parks  and  cities.  Helen 
Dorothy  had  a  hospital  in  her  town, 
and  rows  of  little  white  beds  in  the 
"ward."  Bob  soon  had  his  toy  auto- 
mobile on  the  scene,  and  after  making 
a  roadway  from  a  picturesque  ranch 
to  town  he  placed  Tina's  dolls  in  the 
auto  and  drove  the  sick  lady  to  "The 
Dorothy  Dean  Hospital"  for  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis. 

Thus  the  hours  were  spinning  hap- 
pily by,  when  Jimmie  Brown  drove  up 
on  his  pony,  and  asked  Helen  Dorothy 
to  go  for  a  ride.  Helen  Dorothy  had 
often  looked  at  that  pony  with  longing 
eyes  and  was  about  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation eagerly,  but  the  thought  that 
th.e  children  would  he  left  alone  made 
her  pause. 

"Mother  told  me  not  to  let  the  little 
ones  out  of  my  sight  for  one  moment," 
she  told  Jimmie. 

"Ah,  thev'll  be  all  right,"  Jimmie 
urged.  "We  won't  be  gone  long. 
Come  on." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  looked 
wistfully  down  the  road  as  she  spoke. 

"Down  to  Aunt  Jane's  to  take  her 
some  butter." 

"Will  you  come  right  back?" 

"Ye-s.  Or  we  won't  be  gone  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Come  on.  The 
kids  will  be  perfectly  safe.  Bob  is  big 
enough  to  have  some  sense  anyway." 

She  was  about  to  slip  her  foot  into 


die  stirrup,  but  thought  how  it  would 
sound  to  her  mother  if  written  on 
paper.  Mother  never  had  wanted  her 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Baird's  anyway.  She 
did  not  like  to  have  her  play  with 
one  who  talked  as  Jennie  Baird  talked. 
Then  Jennie  would  do  all  she  could 
to  detain  her. 

"I  guess  I  ought  not  to  go ;  if  mama 
were   here — or  any  grown  person — " 

Jimmie  was  disappointed,  and  dis- 
liked having  his  will  opposed.  So  he 
tried  other  arguments. 

Meanwhile  Bob  and  Tina  had  gone 
to  the  spring  for  some  moss  and  peb- 
bles for  their  cities. 

"If  you'll  come  I'll  hurry  as  fast 
as  I  can,  and  bring  you  right  back, 
and  no  one  need  know  anything  about 
it,"  Jimmie  held  out  a  coaxing  hand, 
Helen  Dorothy  put  hers  into  it,  and 
was  lifting  her  foot  to  the  stirrup 
when  Bob's  voice  was  heard  scream- 
ing: 

"Helen  Dorothy!  Oh  Helen!  I  can't 
get  her  out!" 

Helen  Dorothy  ran  with  all  her 
might  to  the  voice  that  was  calling. 

Bob  had  both  feet  pressed  against 
the  side  of  the  spring,  and  a  tight  hold 
on  Tina's  apron.  His  face  was  white 
and  big  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"If  I  let  go  she'll  go  down,"  he  said, 
"and  I  can't  pull  her  out." 

Helen  Dorothy  lifted  the  wet  child 
from  the  spring,  then  asked  how  on 
earth  it  happened. 

"She  tried  to  reach  the  pebbles," 
Bob  answered.  "I  turned  and  saw  her 
just  as  she  fell  in.  I  nearly  fell  in 
myself." 

Jimmie  had  dismounted  and  gallant- 
ly carried  Tina  to  the  house. 

"You're  a  brave  boy,  Bob"  Helen 
exclaimed,  removing  the  wet  clothes, 
and  rubbing  Tina  with  rough  towels. 
"If  you  had  ran  to  me,  or  let  go  when 
you  found  }ou  could  not  life  her  out 
I  think  Tina  would  surely  have  been 
drowned." 

"Will  that  go  in  the  book?"  asked 
Bob,  joyously. 

"You  bet."     Then  Helen  turned  to 
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Jiinmie.  "What  if  I  had  been  too  far 
away  to  hear  him?" 

Jimniie  said  nothing. 

"You  better  take  the  butter  to  your 
aunt.  I'll  not  leave  one  minute  while 
mama  is  gone,"  and  Jimmie  knew 
persuasion  would  mean  insult  to  Helen 
Dorothy. 

"I'll  call  in  on  my  way  back,"  said 
Timmie,  and  sauntered  out. 

When  Tina  was  dressed  in  warm 
clean  clothes,  Helen  Dorothy  brought 
out  their  favorite  picture  book  and 
told  them  to  entertain  themselves 
while  she  cooked  them  a  nice  dinner, 
r.ob  helped  peel  the  potatoes,  and  set 
the  table. 

After  dinner  was  over  and  the 
dishes  washed  they  spent  the  after- 
noon listening  to  the  stories  Helen 
r^ad  to  them.  Jimmie  Brown  joined 
the  group  and  took  his  turn  reading. 
Earl  did  not  listen  long  before  he  fell 
asleep,  and  Helen  laid  him  on  the 
couch  and  covered  him  over. 

Mrs.  Brown  came  in  while  they 
were  eating  their  supper  of  bread  and 
milk,  that  evening.  Her  jollv  manner 
drove  away  the  lonely  feeling  that 
Earl  was  beginning  to  express  in 
words  of  "I  want  mama  and  papa." 

Mrs.  Brown  had  breakfast  ready 
before  Helen  Dorothy  awoke  the  next 
morning.  So  Helen  insisted  on  mix- 
ing the  bread,  and  baking  it  instead  of 
letting  ]\Irs.  Brown  do  it  in. her  own 
home. 

Jimmie  came  over  and  entertained 
the  children,  fixing  up  a  derrick  sim- 
ilar to  his  father's,  while  Bob  cut  the 
early  spring  grass  and  got  it  ready  for 
hauling,  and  Helen  Dorothy  busied 
herself  with  her  bread-making,  wash- 
ing and  various  household  cares. 

At  dinner  time  Helen  gave  each  of 
the  "hav  men"  including  Tina,  a  nick- 
el, which  she  called  a  dollar,  for  their 
dav's  work. 

Jimmie  said  he'd  ride  to  the  store 
and  get  them  some  candy,  but  Helen 
Dorothy  objected. 

"I  guess  papa  will  bring  us  all  the 
candy   we   ought  to  have,"  she   com- 


mented ;  "let's  get  some  seeds  for  a 
garden." 

"I'd  like  some  pansies,"  said  Tina. 

"I'll  have  a  little  wheat-field,"  Bob 
added. 

"Me  wheat,  too,"  was  Earl's  order. 

Helen  Dorothy  followed  Jimmie  to 
his  horse  and  gave  him  one  of  her 
dollars  for  seeds  of  various  kinds.  And 
a  busy  afternoon  it  was,  with  fencing 
and  digging  and  plowing,  harrowing 
and  planting  to  do.  When  evening 
came  Bob  had  to  be  reminded  twice  of 
his  duty  to  feed  the  chickens.  And 
Helen  Dorothy  ached  til!  she  could 
hardly  keep  her  patience  with  Earl  and 
Tina,  who  persistently  ran  races 
around  the  table. 

Mrs.  Brown  brought  sunshine  with 
her,  however,  when  she  handed  each 
one  a  pretty  postal  from  their  papa. 

"Your  papa  will  be  home  tomor- 
row," Mrs.  Brown  cheerily  explained, 
"and  he  says  he  has  a  surprise  for  you 
— a  very  nice  surprise." 

"We'll  have  a  surprise  for  .  him !" 
Bob  exclaimed.  "You  just  ought  to 
see  our  garden,  Mrs.  Brown ;  we've 
got  peas  and  beans,  turnips,  lettuce, 
pansies,  wheat  and  everything.  And 
when  it  grows  we  are  going  to  sell  our 
vegetables  and  make  some  money. 
Helen  Dorothy  says  she  is  going  to 
persuade  papa  to  let  us  enter  the  po- 
tato contest  this  year.  We  have  enough 
hnd  for  the  finest  potatoes  in  the 
world." 

"You  surely  talk  like  a  farmer," 
laughed  Mrs.  Brown.  "I  think  you'll 
have  to  be  one" 

"We  are  going  to  be  fishermen  to- 
morrow," Bob  chattered.  "We  are 
going  to  have  fish  and  bacon  for 
papa's  supper.  Helen's  going  to  make 
a  queen  pudding." 

Bob  was  a  true  prophet,  for  togeth- 
er they  caught  eleven  fish,  the  next 
day  Helen  Dorthy,  with  the  help  of 
Bob  and  Jimmie  Brown,  scrubbed  the 
floor,  cleaned  and  fried  the  fish,  baked 
potatoes  and  pudding  and  had  supper 
ready  nearly  an  hour  too  soon. 

What  hurrahs  and  what  a  scramble, 
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when  Mr.  Dean's  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  front  porch !  Every  one  wanted 
to  talk  at  once  and  Mr  Dean  got  an 
incoherent  jumble  of  news  about  fish 
for  supper,  Tina's  falling  into  the 
spring,  the  good-deeds  book,  and  the 
new  garden. 

Tina's  experience  was  the  first  thing 
be  began  questioning  them  about :  the 
next  thing  he  took  note  of  was  Helen 
Dorothy's  appetizing  supper,  spread 
in  such  artistic  style,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren looking  so  spotlessly  clean. 

"Now,  kiddies,  if  you  will  all  listen 
to  me  I'll  tell  you  some  news,  too, "said, 
Mr.  Dean,  drawing  his  chair  up  to  the 
table.       "After    breakfast    tomorrow, 


I'm  going  to  take  you  all  in  the  auto- 
mobile to  see.  what  do  you  think?" 

"Mamma!" 

"A  pony  show !" 

"A  fair !"  were  the  various  exclama- 
tions. 

"You  have  all  guessed  about  right," 
Mr.  Dean  laughed. 

"We  are  going  to  see  mama  and 
your   baby  brother." 

"Our  baby  brother!"  ejaculated  Bob 
and  Tina. 

"Oh,  good !"  said  Helen  Dorothy, 
clapping  her  hands. 

"And  I  tell  you  I'll  be  proud  to  read 
'that  book  of  good-deeds'  to  your 
mama." 


By  William  S.  Nortcnhcim. 


The  Two  Bags. 


According  to  an  ancient  legend,  ev- 
ery man  is  born  into  the  world  with 
two  bags  suspended  from  his  neck — 
a  small  bag  in  front,  full  of  his  neigh- 
bors' faults,  and  a  large  bag  behind, 
filled  with  his  own  faults.     Thus  it  is 


that  men  are  quick  to  see  the  faults  of 
others,  yet  are  often  blind  to  their  own 
failings,  the  small  burdens  in  the  hand 
making  them  oblivious  to  the  weight 
behind. 

Search  out  and  correct  your  faults. 


Peaseblossom's  Lion. 

By  Sophie  Szuett. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  GUARDS   MEETS  AN   OLD  FRIEND. 

"We  must  take  the  very  best  of  care  of  her!"  said  Captain  Billy 
Boy  Brown,  addressing  his  Company,  the  Pekoe  Guards. 

Captain  Billy  looked  very  straight  and  tall  as  he  said  it,  and  very 
much  in  earnest. 

And  every  man  of  the  Guards  looked  very  straight  and  tall,  as  he 
listened,  even  little  Seth  Whittaker,  who  was  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

Captain  Billy  Boy  was  standing  upon  Long  Tom,  the  great  gun 
on  the  Pekoe  Common,  and  it  was  just  after  a  drill.  He  had  called  his 
Company  to  order  to  ask  them  a  question.  The  question  was  whether 
they  were  sorry  they  had  adopted  a  Daughter,  or  afraid  they  couldn't 
take  care  of  her. 

It  was  Peaseblossom,  the  Lion-tamer's  little  girl,  who  had  got 
hurt  in  the  circus  and  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  her,  whom  the  Guards 
had  adopted.  "It's  just  like  a  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  you  know," 
the  Guards  explained  to  people,  and  they  were  very  proud  of  Pease- 
blossom.  They  paid  Miss  Betsey  Pringle,  Peaseblossom's  aunt,  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  week  for  her  board.  Miss  Pringle  said  that  was  enough, 
because  Peaseblossom  helped  to  take  care  of  the  vegetable  garden  and 
the  poultry  that  supplied  a  large  part  of  their  living.  She  would  not 
have  let  them  pay  anything  if  she  had  not  been  poor. 

Almost  every  boy  in  Pekoe  who  was  under  fifteen  now  belonged 
to  the  Guards,  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  each  one  should  pay  five 
cents  a  week  for  Peaseblossom's  board.  She  had  not,  as  yet,  needed 
any  clothing,  but  little  Seth  Whittaker  had  sold  his  Bantam  rooster 
to  buy  her  a  pink  sash,  and  Ralph  Fay  was  saving  his  pocket  money  to 
buy  her  a  hat  with  a  feather. 

And  little  Benny  Dodge  had  refused  to  have  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
and  insisted  upon  going  barefooted  because  he  wanted  to  save  the 
money  towards  buying  a  bicycle  for  Peaseblossom. 

Tommy  Nute  had  spent  the  only  five  cents  he  had  had,  in  one 
week,  for  peanuts,  so  had  borrowed  of  his  big  brother  Sampson,  five 
cents  for  Peaseblossom's  board-money,  and  Sampson  had  said  that  it 
was  "ridiculous  for  a  lot  of  little  boys  to  think  they  could  support  a 
girl."  And  many  of  the  big  brothers  and  sisters  had  begun  to  make 
fun,  although  the  fathers  and  mothers  liked  the  idea  of  the  Guards 
having  a  Daughter  to  take  care  of  because  it  made  them  responsible. 
(That"  is  a  long  word,  but  if  it  had  ten  syllables  it  would  scarcely  be 
too  long  for  the  meaning  there  is  in  it.) 
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And  now,  some  one — someone ! — nobody  knew  who — had  told 
Peaseblossom  what  the  big  brothers  and  sisters  were  saying. 

Pinky  Jones  was  suspected,  because  she  was  one  of  the  kind  that 
lets  things  out.  But  I,  myself,  don't  think  it  was  Pinky,  because  since 
Bee  Brown  had  tied  a  bit  of  red  string  around  Pinky's  finger  to  make 
her  remember  when  there  was  something  she  ought  not  to  tell,  she  had 
improved  very  much.  Sometimes  there  was  a  red  string  around  every 
one  of  Pinky's  fingers,  and  she  would  look  at  them  with  a  little  pucker 
in  her  forehead  even  when  she  was  studying  her  spelling  lesson  or 
playing  tennis.    And  that  showed  that  she  really  tried. 

Pinky  Jones  did  not  own  the  only  careless  little  tongue  in  Pekoe ! 

The  mischief  was  done,  whoever  did  it;  and  Peaseblossom  had  red 
rims  around  her  bright  and  merry  eyes,  and  braided  mats  and  knit 
stockings  so  hard  that  she  had  no  time  for  play  because  she  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  And  she  cried  because 
arithmetic  came  so  hard  to  her  that  she  could  never  be  a  school-teacher! 

It  was  when  Captain  Billy  heard  of  all  this  that  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Guards.  Were  they  sorry  or  afraid?  Peaseblossom  knew 
that  he  \\as  going  to — Bee  Brown  had  taken  care  of  that — and  she 
heard  the  great  ringing  "no!"  that  sounded  over  the  Pekoe  fields  and 
was  echoed  back  from  the  rocky  sides  of  Tumbledown  Mountain 
that  stood  watch  behind  the  town. 

They  were  fond  and  proud  of  their  Daughter;  that  was  what  the 
Guards'  ringing  shout  meant.  And  though  there  might  sometimes 
be  delays  that  could  not  be  helped,  it  was  not  likely  that  Bee  Brown, 
A\'ho  kept  the  Guards'  books,  would  have  much  trouble  with  Pease- 
blossom's  board-mone)-. 

The  books  in  which  all  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  Guards 
were  set  down  had  not  been  much  to  keep  at  first ;  an  old  school  copy- 
book that  had  a  few  blank  leaves  had  answered  the  purpose.  But  since 
the  Guards  had  adopted  a  Daughter  they  had  bought  a  real  business 
ledger,  so  large  that  it  took  Bee  and  Pinkey  Jones  together  to  take  it 
out  of  the  bookcase  drawer  in  the  Brown  library,  where  it  was  kept ! 

From  the  day  of  Captain  Billy's  question,  no  boy  had  to  be  asked 
twice  to  pay  his  dues,  and  no  big  brothers  and  sisters  made  fun.  The 
trouble  began  to  be  that  everyone  wished  to  help  the  Guards  take  care 
of  their  Daughter,  and  that  Peaseblossom  had  so  many  pretty  clothes 
that  her  aunt  \\'as  afraid  she  would  become  vain. 

So  time  went  by  very  happily,  and  Peaseblossoin,  who  had  lived  all 
her  !ife  in  a  circus,  was  beginning  to  seem  like  any  other  little  Pekoe 
girl,  when,  one  day  in  the  spring,  there  was  great  excitement  in  town 
because  the  circus  had  come  again. 

It  was  the  same  circus  to  which  Peaseblossom  had  belonged,  and 
the  Pekoe  boys  and  girls  met  again  their  old  friend  the  Fat  Lady,  and 
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the  other  circus  people  who  had  been  kind  to  them.  There  was  old 
Bluebear  too,  the  elephant  on  whose  back  Bee  Brown  and  Pinky  Jones 
had  ridden.  And  there  was  Rameses,  the  lion,  on  whose  head  Pease- 
blossom  had  been  accustomed  to  stand  on  tiptoe. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Pekoe  boys  and  girls  had  a  good  time ! 
Only  the  Guards  were  a  little  afraid  that  Peaseblossom  would  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  circus,  for  her  ankle  was  now  quite  strong  again,  and 
the  manager  was  eager  to  have  her.  But  Peaseblossom  liked  better, 
as  she  had  thought  she  would,  to  be  a  little  girl  in  a  gingham  dress, 
going  to  the  Pekoe  school.  And  she  thought  there  was  a  better  chance 
in  doing  that  to  learn  to  help  herself  and  be  an  honor  to  the  Guards 
than  in  going  back  to  the  circus.  And  her  aunt.  Miss  Pringle,  thought 
so,  too,  and  so  did  Bee  Brown's  mother  and  several  mothers  of  the 
Guard,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  her  and  advised  her. 

Still,  the  Guards  were  a  little  afraid  that  they  should  lose  their 
Daughter  when  they  saw  how  glad  the  circus  people  were  to  see  her, 
and  how  she  cried  for  joy  at  sight  of  old  Rameses. 

Rameses  knew  her!  He  had  been  ill  and  was  so  cross  that  even 
his  keeper  scarcely  dared  to  touch  him,  but  when  Peaseblossom  put 
her  arm  around  his  neck  and  patted  his  great  cheeks  he  thrust  out  his 
huge  rough  tongue  and  licked  her  hands  and  her  cheek.  When  she 
left  him  he  roared  so  that  everyone  was  frightened,  and  long  after  she 
had  gone  he  kept  uttering  piteous  cries. 

The  circus  went  on  to  Philibeg,  the  next  town;  but  there  Rameses 
broke  through  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  came  out  into  the  streets  of 
the  town.  Then  there  was  wild  excitement,  of  course.  Everybody 
who  didn't  run  away  from  the  lion  ran  after  him.  But  Rameses  made 
his  way  into  the  woods.  There  were  shots  fired  at  him  and  some  peo- 
ple thought  that  he  was  hurt,  so  that  he  rushed  through  the  woods  into 
the  river  and  was  drowned.  Other  people  thought  that  old  Lone 
Eagle,  the  Indian  guide,  who  lived  in  the  Philibeg  woods,  had  shot 
him  and  would  not  tell  of  it  lest  the  circus  company  should  claim  dam- 
ages, or  at  least  demand  his  skin. 

The  circus  company  had  offered  two  hundred  dollars  reward  for 
his  return  to  them,  alive.  The  notice  was  posted  even  on  the  Pekoe 
fences;  but  no  one  thought  that  it  was  in  the  least  likely  that  he  ever 
would  be  taken  alive. 

People  who  lived  near  the  Philibeg  woods  slept  with  one  eye  open 
or  did  not  sleep  at  all;  and  the  Selectmen  called  a  meeting  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  protect  the  town. 

Peaseblossom  cried  ahj<jat  Rameses  and  the  Guards  called  a  meet- 
ing to  see  whether  tin.   <:   u  as  anything  that  they  could  do  about  it. 
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They  had  captured  Long  Tom,  the  great  gun,  when  everyone  thought 
they  couldn't,  but  it  certainly  did  not  seem  likely  that  they  could  cap- 
ture a  live  lion!  And  Peaseblossom  believed  that  Rameses  was  not 
dead. 

(to  be  continued.) 


WHEN  MAMA'S  BAKING  CAKE. 
By  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll. 

Some  mornings  'fore  we  'member 

That  it  is  baking  day, 
Good  smells  come  from  the  kitchen, 

To  where  we're  out  at  play. 

I  leave  my  spoon  and  bucket. 
And  brother  drops  his  rake; 

We  scamper  to  the  kitchen, 
For  mama's  making  cake. 

She  gives  us  each  a  walnut. 
And  raisins — Brother  three ; 

And  I  have  one,  two,  three,  four,  five- 
I'm  five  years  old,  you  see. 

She  bakes  us  little  tasters. 
All  goldie-brown  and  sweet. 

She  scatters  crumbs  and  tells  us, 
"Come,  birdies,  now,  and  eat." 

And  then  when  she  has  finished, 
(No  better  treat  we  wish) 

She  brings  two  spoons  and  tells  us, 
"Now,  you  may  scrape  the  dish." 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


The  Disobedient  Little  Chipmunk. 

Mr.  Chipmunk  told  Mrs.  Chipmunk  to 
stay  home  one  day,  and  not  let  any  of 
their  children  go  up  to  the  granarj',  be- 
cause a  boy  stood  there  with  a  gun  and 
would  kill  them,  and  he  would  go  to  the 
fields  and  get  something  for  them  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Chipmunk  told  the  children  what 
their   father   had   said. 

When  Mrs.  Chipmunk's  back  was 
trrned  one  of  her  children  slipped  out  of 
the  hole  and  went  to  the  granary.  He 
was  eating  the  best  of  wheat  when  he 
heard  a  loud  noise,  and  just  as  he  heard 
the  noise  ofi  went  the  end  of  his  tail.  He 
hurried  to  his  home  in  the  ground.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  his  mother  in  a 
great  state  of  anxiety;  she  thought  she 
would  never  see  him  again. 

When  his  father  came  home  he  told 
him  that  he  couldn't  have  anything  to  eat 
for  twenty-four  hours  because  of  his  dis- 
obedience. 

O.  David  Merrill, 

.-\ge  11.  Virginia,  Idaho. 


Miss  Zora  Manwaring 
Age   13.  Springville,  Utali 


The  Caterpillar  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  caterpil- 
lar who  lived  on  some  flowers.  Along 
came  a  grasshopper,  and  said:  "Oh,  how 
ugly  you  are;  if  I  were  as  ugly  as  you,  I 
would  hole  myself  up,  anu  never  come  out 
again." 

The  caterpillar  only  laughed,  and  said: 
"You  think  I  am  ugly  now,  but  wait  until 
ne.xt  spring,  and  see  if  I  am  not  pretty." 

"Ha!  ha!  what  makes  you  think  that? 
Such  an  ugly  creature  as  you  can  never 
be  pretty." 

The  caterpillar  said;  "I  will  sleep  all 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  I  will  be  a  but- 
ttrfly  of  different  colors." 

The  grasshopper  hung  his  head,  for  he 
recognized  the  truth  and  was  ashamed  of 
himself.  Then  he  asked  pardon,  and  went 
liopping  ofif. 

Irean  Davies, 
Age  14.  Winn,  Utah. 

My  Baby  Sister. 

I  have  a  baby  sister; 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sun; 
Although  she's  very  little 

I  love  her  more  than  one. 

She  has  ten  tiny,  tiny  toes 

So  little  you  can't  think; 

.-\nd  also  a  very  little  nose 

With  cheeks  a  rosy  pink. 

Rosanna  Lyman, 
A"e   11.  Taft,  Utah. 

Ruth's  Eighth  Birthday. 

Rulli  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  only 
eight  years  old,  and  she  was  very  happy 
because  it  was  her  birthday.  She  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  when  she  saw 
her  father  coming  up  the  street.  She  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  down  the  path 
where  he  was. 

"Be  careful  and  don't  come  close  to 
tills  box,"  he  said. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  he  opened 
it  and  out  jumped  a  little  kitten.  It  was 
black    and    white. 

"This  is  a  present  for  your  birthday," 
he  said. 

"Come!  dinner  is  ready,"  called  Ruth's 
mother  from  the  dining  room. 

After  they  had  eaten  dinner,  Ruth  went 
in  the  parlor  where  her  father  was.  She 
played  with  her  kitten  for  a  while,  and 
then  she  said:  "Father,  there  is  one  thing 
I  want  done  tomorrow,  and  that  is,  I 
want  to  be  baptized." 
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"All  right,"  said  her  father;  "I  will  ask 
the  bishop  to  baptize  you." 

The  next  morning  Ruth  was  up  early. 
And  after  dinner  she  and  her  little  kitten 
went  with  her  father  and  the  bishop  down 
to  the  creek.  She  was  frightened  at  first, 
but  after  she  came  out  of  the  water  she 
was  very  happy. 

Lyle  Lusk, 
Age  11.  Arbon,  Idaho. 


Olive  Gedge, 
Age   14.  Salt  Lake   County, 

Busy  Bee. 


Utah. 


Busy  bee,  busy  bee, 
Always  flitting  around  so  free, 
Sipping  honey  from  the  flowers 
In  the  fields  and  shady  bowers. 

Busy  bee,  busy  bee, 
Come  and  sing  your  song  to  me; 
Underneath  the  tree  I  sit 
Watching  everywhere  you  flit. 


Age  11. 


Alta  Greathouse, 
Leamington,  Utah 


The  Mortgage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  lived  in  a  neat  house 
with  their  little  daughter  and  grand- 
parents. Their  house  had  been  mortgaged 
ever  since  they  had  lived  in  it  and  they 
could  not  pay  it  off.  Mr.  Dick  was  an 
honest  man  and  did  nothing  that  was 
wrong.     He   earned   his  living     honestly. 


fie  had  been  put  out  of  work  and  could 
not  get  any,  and  the  mortgage  was  due 
in   a   week. 

The  day  before  the  mortgage  was  due 
Mr.  Dick  was  still  without  work  and  was 
wandering-  around  the  streets  trying  to 
find  emploj'mcnt.  when  a  man  came  up 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there. 
Mr.  Dick  told  him  he  was  trying  to  find 
work  because  the  mortgage  on  his  house 
was  due  the  next  day. 

The  stranger  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  told  Mr.  Dick  that  his  man  had  just 
left  his  store  and  if  he  wanted  to  take  his 
place  he  could.  Mr.  Dick  was  very  glad 
and  thanked  the  merchant  many  times. 
The  merchant  told  him  he  would  pay  him 
seven  dollars  a  week  and  would  pay  it  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Dick  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
of  his  good  fortune.  He  worked  so  hard 
and  honestly  that  the  merchant  soon  gave 
him  a  higher  nlace  in  the  store.  The 
wages  increased  and  Mr.  Dick  became  a 
wealthy  man.  He  paid  off  the  mortgage 
and  lived  comfortably  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Valera  Lee, 
Age  10.  Afton,  Wyo. 


m^'m^ 


Age   16. 


Paper! 
By    E.    Gerald    Bulloc'.c. 

The  Last  of  Summer. 


Summer  has  ended  and  autumn  begun 
with  sunshine,  warm,  lazy  days,  and  pleas- 
ant nights.  The  wind  is  often  cold  and 
the  night  air  frosty. 

The   leaves   are   beginning   to   turn   red 


Oct.  igij. 
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and  j'ellow  and  some  are  falling.  The 
mountains  look  a  hazy  blue,  dotted  here 
and   there   with   red. 

The  golden  pumpkins  peep  from  among 
drooping  leaves,  while  red  and  yellow 
apples  dance  up  and  down  with  every 
breeze,  as  though  playing  hide-and-go- 
seek  with  the  sunbeams.  The  corn-fields 
are  mostly  bare  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
gardens. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  few 
sweetpeas  with  drooping  heads  as  though 
weeping  because  the  summer  has  passed 
and  the  Snow  king  will  soon  rule  su- 
preme. The  dahlias  and  asters  have  been 
left  by  Jack  Frost  until  a  later  visit. 

Not  a  robin's  son"  nor  the  twitter  of  a 
swallow, — not  one  sweet  familiar  voice. 
All  are  gone.  Only  the  dismal  cawing  of 
a  crow  or  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow  may 
be  heard. 

Caseel  Stowell, 
Age  IS.  Logan,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Herbert  Bassett,  Willie  Brownhead, 
Rulon  L.  Burr,  La  Verne  Belnap, 
Veotta  Catnpbell,  Etta  Crandall,  Avil-' 
da      Cook,       Paul      Davies,      Ruby    Eng- 


land, Clara  Field,  Milla  Grimmet, 
Mildred  Howell,  Bliss  Ivins,  Artemisia 
Lang,  Bessie  McBride,  Cora  McD  aid, 
Viola  Porter,  Elvin  Leroy  Park,  Verda 
Robins,  Vilate  Roundy,  Devon  Snow, 
Amelia  Woodbury. 

COMPETITION  NO.  36. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awar.U-d  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not   more   than   twenty    iin';s. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hunilred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition   will   close   November    1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian  as   original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must 
not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Bu.lu;ct  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page, 


Double   Beheadings  and   Curtailings. 

Our  August  puzzle  did  not  meet  with  a 
very  ready  response.  We  received  only 
three  answers  and  not  one  was  strictly 
correct,  but  near  enough  to  justify  us  in 
awarding  the  prizes. 


Solution. 

1. 

Disease. 

2 

Illegal. 

3. 

Impeach. 

4. 

Erratum. 

S. 

European. 

6. 

Retinue. 

7. 

Stroller. 

Winners, 

Viola  Bramwell,    (age    IS),     Raymond, 
Canada. 

Irene  Day,  (age  IS),  Hunter,  Utah. 
Ivy  C.  Nielson,  (age  16),  Hunter,  Utah. 

Ziz-Zag  Puzzle. 

By  Frances  M.  Curtis,  (age  17),  R.  F.  D. 
No.  7,  Murray,  Utah. 
This   zig-zag   cofitains   seven   words   of 
equal  length.     If  they  are  rightly  guessed 


and  written,  one  below  another,  their  zig- 
zag letters,  beginning  with  the  upper  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower 
left-hand  letter,  will  spell  an  instructor. 


1—0 

0 

0 

0 

2.— 0 

0 

0 

0 

3.— 0 

0 

0 

0 

4.— 0 

0 

0 

0 

5.— 0 

0 

0 

0 

6.— 0 

0 

0 

0 

7.     0 

0 

0 

0 

The   cross   words   are:      1,   knack;   2,   a 
plant;    3,    a    color;    4,    a    flakey   mineral; 
S,    a    man's    name;    6,    an    action;    7,    to 
utter  reproach. 

Competition  will  close  November  1st, 
1913,  and  is  open  to  all  under  18  years 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  and 
bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

.Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  East  South  Temple  street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


nrr.  rijxie    Maapje 


^  ARLY  in  the   morning  of   Fourth  of 

July,  Buzz  and  Bobette  were  out  on 

the  stone  rS^    back  of  Bobette's 

Mixie  was  there,  too. 


If/0  fi 

Pf'A^^  with  his  breakfast^S>of  rice.  They 
and  "^^^  and  ^  ^ ,  and  twenty  boxes 
o{  S  Q  ;  but  "Oh  dear,  Bob!"  saidji/^/^,  ,  "we  can't 
seem  to  make  a  really  decent  noise  with  this  safe^and 
sane  stuff!"  "We  can  always  shout!"  said  ffe^^  . 
"Let's  give  three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  andblue, 
and  hurrah  for  liberty!"  So  "Three  cheers  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue!"  shouted  they,  and  "Hurrah  for  lib- 
erty! '  Down  below  the  flower  garden,  where  the 
^^  grows,  the  crows  seemed  to  be  celebrating  the 
Fourth,  too.  "Caw,  caw,  caw!"  and 
"Squawk,  squawk,  squawk!"  went 
they.  "Let's  go  down  there  and  see  |k  ^O/ 
what  those  !^^^; 2' «ire  fighting  about,"  ^^^^~^'' 
said  'itA  .  Down  the^ j.i^^|i'."'  to  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
edge  of  the  cornfield  they  ran, ^  and  Mixie  Magpie 
hopped  along  behind.  The^S&^^*hid  back  of  a 
lilac  ^^^.,   .      "Caw,  caw,   caw,   squawk,    squawk. 


'^'r. 


Oct.  IQl}. 


MIXIE  MAGPIE. 
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squawk!  ""-the  ^^^s^vwere  making  a  great  racket. 
Suddenly  a  new  voice  joined  in;  "Caw,  caw,  caw, 
squawk,    squawk,  squawk!"  screeched  "S^    in  their 


W§Wj0mi  midst,  and  talking  their  own   language. 


f'f"'  But  th?;^p/j/l()  didn't  want  any  of 
Mixie's  advice.  They  forgot  their  quar- 
rel with  each  other,  and  scolded  and 
pecked  at  ^S^..  so  hard  that  he  had  to 
defend  himself  with  ^'  and  ^^  ,  He  rolled  right 
over  on  his  back  so  as  to  use  both'^^^  .  "Oh,  oh!** 
vvrhimpered'!^^?>»/,  "they'll  hurt  him,  Buzz!*'  "Sh! 
He's  all  right!  Let's  see  what  he'll  do!"  answered 

"m^%ri' '  ^^^^^^^-  had  had  about  enough.  "Get 
out,  you  rascal!  quick,  quick,  scat!  "  he  screamed. 
And  they  did  scat!  They  flew  away,  every  one  of  the 

them,  like  J^'P  when  the  wind         >J 

blows.      Mixie  scrambled   to  his     ^ 

^^    and   hopped   back  to  the      ^ 

W-'e^^'^''     ivlama  came  to  the  door    -7«=ov^> 

that  very  minute.   "Three  cheers  for   T^^J 

the  red,  white  and  blue!     Hurrah 

for  liberty ! ' '  cried  ^^^^s ' .    ' '  He 's 

helping   us   celebrate  the   Fourth,"  said  #-^ 

made   believe   the  ^^^p^^ were    the    British!* 


Laughlets. 


An   Optical   Delusion. 

A  physician  visited  a  certain  school 
building  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  next  day  sent  a  note 
to  the  mother  of  one  pupil  saying  that 
he  was  "not  perfect  optically."  The  fol- 
lowing day  Johnny  brought  back  a  reply 
from  his  mother  which  read:  "The  old 
man  whaled  Johnny  last  night  and  I 
took  a  hand  at  him  this  morning  and  we 
think  he'll  be  all  right  from  now  on." 

A  Quick  Way  to  Settle  It. 

"Glad  we  met  you.  Our  boy  Stanley 
insists  on  rharrying  that  chorus  girl.  I 
shall  cut  him  ofif  absolutely,  and  you  can 
tell  him  so." 

The  Family  Lawyer — "I  know  a  better 
plan  than  that.  I'll  tell  the  girl." — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 

A  Freethinker. 

Tommy:     "Pop,  what  is  a  freethinker?" 
Pop:      "A   freethinker,   my   son,   is  any 

man     who   isn't      married."— Philadelphia 

Record. 

Remembered. 

Teacher:  "Do  you  know,  Tommy, 
when  shingles  first  came  into  use?" 

Tommy:  "I  think  when  I  was  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  ma'am." — New 
York   Evening  Post. 


Try  It. 


Kept  On  Needing  It. 

"I  say,  old  man,  you've  never  returned 
that  umbrella  I  lent  you  last  week." 

"Be  reasonable,  old  man,  it's  been  rain- 
ing  ever   since." — Punch. 

A  Second  Edison. 

Farmer:  "Yes,  sir,  that  hired  man  of 
mine  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  of 
the    century." 

City  Boarder:  "You  don't  say!  What 
did   he  invent?" 

Farmer:     "Petrified  motion." 

Horsey. 

"Why  is  a  horse  that  can't  hold  its  head 
up  like  next  Wednesday?" 

"Don't    know." 

"Why,   because   its   neck's   weak." 

"Oh,  I  heard  that  joke  about  a  weak 
back." — Sacred   Heart   Review. 


Bee  Master  (to  pupil  who  has  just 
brushed  off  bee  which  stung  him)-  "Ah' 
You  shouldn't  do  that;  the  bee  will  die 
now.  You  should  have  helped  her  to  ex- 
tract her  sting,  which  is  spirally  barbed 
by  gently  turning  her  round  and  round." 

Pupil:  "All  very  well  for  you,  but  how 
do  I  know  which  way  she  unscrews'"— 
Puck. 

A  Strange  Survival. 

Little  Marie  was  sitting  on  her  grand- 
father's knee  one  day,  and,  after  looking 
at  him  intently  for  a  time,  she  said, 
"Grandpa,  was  you  in  the  ark?" 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear!"  answered  the 
astonished    old    gentleman. 

"Then,"  continued  the  little  informa- 
tion seeker,  "why  wasn't  you  drowned'" 
— San  Francisco  Star. 

Too  Slowr. 

-A  Frenchman  drove  up  in  a  taxi-auto 
to  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  in  Paris  one  day, 
and  ordered  a  dozen  snails.  He  devoured 
tliem  like  a  starving  person.  Then  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  sipped  his  cha- 
blis,  and  said  to  the  waiter: 

"How  fine  those  snails  were!  They're 
the  first  I've  tasted  for  six  months." 

"Been  away,  sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"Yes;  I've  been  spending  six  months  in 
England." 

■|And  don't  they  have  snails  there,  sir?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply;  "they  have 
them,  but  they  can't  catch  them." 

A  Bed  Divided  Against  Itself. 

Tom:  "Mother,  Jack's  got  half  the 
bed !" 

Mother:  "Well,  you  take  the  other 
half." 

Tom:  "I  can't;  he's  got  his  half  in  the 
middle."— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Of  Course! 

"You  were  born  in  Ireland?" 

"I   was." 

"What  part?" 

"Why,  all  of  me,  of  course!" 

Heaven  in  His  Heart. 

My  little  boy  bothered  so  much  to 
know  where  heaven  was,  that  I  said,  "Oh. 
heaven  is  in  your  heart."  He  started  to 
cry,  saying,  "How  can  I  go  to  heaven? 
I  can't  get  in  my  heart." 


Returned  Missionaries 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 

Saturday  or 

Semi- Weekly 

News 

to  your  friends  for  HALF  PRICE 

$1.00  a  year 


The  Standard  Books  on  Sex 

Hygiene 

BY  DR.  E.  B.  LOWRY 

Truths:     Talks  With  a  Boy  Concerning  Himself.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 
Confidences:    Talks  With  a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.    50c;  by  mail,  55c. 
Herself:    Talks  With  Women  Concerning  Themselves,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Himself:    Talks  With  Men  Coi.cerning  Themselves.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
False  Modesty:    That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

These  notable  books  on  sexual  hygiene  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  leading  medical,  educational  and  religious  authoritieL,  who  declare  they  are  :he 
only  books  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  great  world-movement  for.  sex 
education. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  or  mawkish  about  Dr.  Lowry's  books — they  lead  to 
better  health,  to  sex  nurity,  and  to  a  high  practical  morality. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  official  journal  of  50,000 
physicians,  says: 

"Dr.  Lowry's  books  are  excellent  and  can  be  safely  recommended." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  supplied  by  the  publishers 
ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  DESERBT  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UNION 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Say  tbat  you  saw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  IMSTBDCTOR. 


PARENTS  and  TEACHERS 


will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  following  works 
by  Prof.  WM.  A.  McKEEVLR  are  now  on  sale 


III, 


IV. 


V. 


The  Pioneers:  A  story  of  llic  mak- 
ing of  Kail  .IS.  Second  edition,  lOO 
pages,  green  and  gold  silk  cloth. 
Illnstrated,  enclosed  in  a  box  for 
mailing,  75c,  Iz  postage. 
Farm  Boys  and  Girls:  A  book  for 
farm  parents,  teachers,  and  all  rural 
life  workers.  326  pages,  SO  illus- 
trations, $1.50.  I2c  postage. 
Training  the  Boy:  A  book  for  all 
parents  and  boy  workers.  350 
pages.  40  illustrations,  $1.50,  12c 
postage. 

Psychology  and  Higher  Life:  A 
book  which  applies  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  the  practices  of  every- 
day life.  Especially  helpful  to 
those  who  are  training  children. 
270  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00, 
10c  postage. 

Psychology  Method  of  Teaching: 
Especially  designed  for  teachers' 
training  classes,  reading  circles  and 
others  interested  in  the  schools. 
325  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00,  10c  postage. 


VI.  The  Symphony  Calendar:  An  at- 
tractive wall  hanger  8x9  inches, 
containing  20  symphonies.  Three 
colors,  2Sc. 

VII.  The  Home  Training  Bulletins:  Each 
a  16-page  pamphlet.  Millions  of 
copies  have  been  distributed.  Price 
2c  each.    The  titles  are: 

No.  1.  The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy. 

No.  2.  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save. 

No.  3.  Training  the  Girl  to  Help  in 
the  Home. 

No.  4.  Assisting  the  Boy  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Vocation. 

No.  5.  A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and 
Girls. 

No.  6.  Training  the  Boy  to  Work. 

No.  7.  Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save. 

No.  8.  Instructing  the  Young  in 
Regard  to  Sex. 

No.  9.  The  Boys'  Vacation  Employ- 
ment. 


Send  your  order  to  the  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE,  Salt  Lake 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  best  kind  of  a  present  to  give  to  your  boy. 

your  girl — is  a 

Good  Book 

DESERET 
SUNDAY 

Only  a  few  weeks  to  Xmas. 

Send  us  your  order  now. 

If  you  cannot  decide  what  book  you 
want,  let  us  help  you. 

SCHOOL 

UNION 

BOOK  STORE 

44-46  East  South  Temple  Street 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Send  the  money,  tell  us  how  old 
the  child  is  and  we  will  select 
a  good  book  for  you. 

■ 

Say  that  you  saw  It  in  THE  JUVEXTLE  rNSTRUCTOR. 


LNSURB  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOOAL  FIRE  INSURANOK  COMPANY  IN  THK 

INTKR-MOtJNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HISBER  J.  GRANT  &;  CO..  geistkral  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


nSBKR    J.    ORANT,     PniaiDlN 
OKO.    ROMNCY,    ViCe-PRKS. 
LEWIS     8,    H1LL8,    TRIAS. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,     8BO. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    AaST.    8Be. 


Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.      Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.      Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land   Southward. 

Pricei      ClotK,  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $1.50,      Paper,   50  cents 

JOEL  RlCnS,  Logan,  UtaH. 

MAP  FOR  BOOK  OF  MORMON  STUDY 

BY    VINCY   R.    BARKER 

Prepared  especiallF  for  RelieE  Society  classes.  Approved  by  the  General  Board.  Invaluable  *o 
Sunday  School  teachers.  The  Map  shows  the  M'orld  with  Western  Hemisphere  at  right,  also  author- 
ity for  all  locations  made,  and  other  notes.  Large,  24x35in.  ol.,  mounted,  $12.  Small,  l<>xl.'>  paper,  15c. 
Address,  VINCY   R,   BARKER  OH  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   UNION    BOOK   STORE 

114  1  Washington  Ave..  Ogden.  Utah  Salt   lake   City,   Utah 


ASK  FOR  THEM 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Factory    Shoes 

MADE  OF  SOLID  LEATHER 
THROUGHOUT 

Our  Shoes  look  well,  wear  well 
and  give  entire  satisfaction 


MOUNTAINEER  AND 

"THE  LEADER" 

OVERALLS 


Don't  rip,  they  are 
honestly  made. 
Ask  for  them 


liali's  Canker  ana 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure   Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  H.\ll's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful   cures   ni   the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to   do  the   same  in   the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
ilruggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  'aND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


ONE   OF  A  THOUSAND 

Who  have  made  ^ood  by  building  on  a 
foundation  laid  at  the 

L.   D.  S,  Business  College 


SALT  LAKE   CITY 


A.H.  Sconbere.  Manager  Acme  White  Lead 
and  color  Works 


Open  all  the  year.     Enter  No>v.     S6  a  month 


After  September  5th  we  will  sell 

"THE  WINNING  OF 
BARBARA  WORTH" 

(HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT'S  BEST  BOOKl 

for  50c-by  Mail  62c 

ORDER  EARLY  AND  ENJOY  THE  EXCELLENT  STORY 

The  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE,    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vlce-Prealdent 

J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 


PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  Per  Month 


ORGANS 

FROM  $25.00 
$3.00  Per  Month 


PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $450.00 
$12.00  Per  Month 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS— COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


